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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PUBLISHED WORKS 
OF THE LATE HENRY BARCLAY SWETE. 


THE following bibliography of the published works of Dr Swete was 
offered to the JouRNAL, of which he was the founder, by Mr C. H. Turner, 
its first editor, ‘as a small contribution to the perpetuation of his memory’. 
Mr Turner prepared the list down to the year 1900 inclusive. 

The remaining part of the bibliography has been supplied chiefly by 
Mr A. Rogers of the Cambridge University Library. 

It is hoped that a collected volume of the more important of 
Dr Swete’s occasional papers, printed and unprinted, may be published 
soon. He had himself selected the items which might constitute such 
a volume. 

A. 
I, [1860]. 

Two SIDES TO EVERY QUESTION: OR NINE QUESTIONS TO THE 
BAPTISTS WITH AN EXAMINATION OF THEIR REPLY. By 
H. B. Swete, B.A., Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge; and 
Curate of Blagdon, Somerset. ‘I speak as to wise men: judge 
ye what I say.’ 1 Cor.x 15. London: Wertheim Macintosh 
and Hunt, 24 Paternoster Row and 23 Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square. Bristol: I. E. Chillcott, Clare Street. 1860. Price 
Sixpence. 

(On the reverse side of the title-page) 


To the flock of God 
at Blagdon, 
With an earnest prayer that, as brethren in Christ, 
they may ever more and more 
dwell together in unity. 
Pp. vi, 7-44. 
2. [1863 |. 

WHAT IS THE RIGHT METHOD OF CONDUCTING THE DEFENCE OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE RATIONALISTIC CONTROVERSY 
WHICH HAS COME UPON THE CHURCH? A paper read at 
a meeting of clergy in the deanery of Axbridge, February 26, 


1863. By H. B. Swete, M.A., Fellow of Caius College, Cam- 
VOL. XIX. B 
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bridge, and Curate of Blagdon, Somerset. London: Wertheim 
Macintosh and Hunt, 24 Paternoster Row and 23 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square. 1863. Price Fourpence. 

Pp. 16. 


3, 4. [1863], [1866]. 


S. Pauw’s Episttes. ‘THE EPpisTLES TO THE ‘THESSALONIANS. 
WitH AN INTRODUCTION, EXPLANATORY NOoTES, PRACTICAL 
THOUGHTS, AND PRAYERS, FoR PRIVATE AND FAMILY USE. 
By Edward Headland, M.A., Rector of Broadwey, Dorset, late 
Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, and Senior Curate of 
S. Marylebone, London; and Henry Barclay Swete, M.A., 
Fellow of Caius College, and Curate of Blagdon, Somerset. 
London: Hatchard and Co., 187 Piccadilly. 1863. 

(On the reverse side of the title-page) 

‘Whence is it that [this blessed Apostle] dwells upon the lips of 
all men throughout the world? that he is admired . .. not 
amongst ourselves alone, but even amongst Jews and Greeks? 
Is it not from the excellence of his Epistles? Whereby he 
benefited the faithful, not only of that age, but those who lived 
from his day to ours ; yea, and will yet benefit those that are to 
be until the coming of Christ.’ S. Chrysost. de Sacerd. iv 7. 
followed by the Collect for the feast of the Conversion of St Paul. 

(On the last page) 

‘Behold! he cometh with clouds ... even so, Amen.’ Rev. i 7. 

Pp. xxxiv, 35-206. 


S. Paut’s Episttes. THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS, WITH 
AN INTRODUCTION (Gc. as before, save that Mr Swete is now 
described only as Fellow of Caius College). | London: Hatchard 
and Co., 187 Piccadilly, Booksellers to H.R.H. the Princess of 
Wales. 1866. 

(On the reverse side of the title-page) 

‘Christ’s Gospel is not a Ceremonial Law (as much of Moses’ 
Law was): but it is a religion to serve God, not in bondage of 
the figure or shadow, but in the freedom of the Spirit.’ Preface 
to the Book of Common Prayer. 

followed by the Collect for the feast of the Circumcision. 

Pp. xvi, 17-160. 

[In the preface to the earlier of the two volumes it is explained 
that the Practical Thoughts, Prayers, and selection of Hymns, 
besides the first section of the Introduction, were Mr Headland’s 
work, the rest Mr Swete’s: but each editor freely and carefully 
revised the other’s portion. ] 
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5. [1868]. 

ENGLAND VERSUS ROME: A BRIEF HANDBOOK OF THE ROMAN 
CaTHOLIC CONTROVERSY FOR THE USE OF MEMBERS OF THE 
ENGLISH CuuRCH. By Henry Barclay Swete, M.A., Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. dz’ dpyijs 8 ob yéyovey 
ovrws. Rivingtons: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 1868. 

(On the reverse side of the title-page) 


‘She mourns that tender hearts should bend 
Before a meaner shrine, 

And upon Saint or Angel spend 
The love that should be Thine.’ 


(from the Christian Year.) 
(On the last page) 
TAPAKAA@N Emar@Nnizecbal TH ATAZ TapadoeicH ToOic Ariolc TicTEl. 


Pp. viii, 224. 


5 4. [1872]. An Italian translation of the above. 

PARAGONE DOTTRINALE TRA LA CHIESA ROMANA E LA CHIESA 
INGLESE. Per Enrico B, Swete, dell’ Universita di Cambridge. 
Libreria Loescher: Torino, Firenze e Roma. 1872. 

Pp. 222. 


6. [1873]. 

ON THE EarLy History OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE HO ty Spirit: 
WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE CONTROVERSIES OF THE 
FOURTH CENTURY. By H. B. Swete, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Gonville and Caius College. Zapev Ivevparr. Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, and Co. London: George Bell and Sons. 1873. 

(On the reverse side of the title-page) 

Deus Qui corda fidelium Sancti Spiritus illustratione docuisti : 
da nobis in Eodem Spiritu recta sapere et de Ejus semper 
consolatione gaudere. per Dominum nostrum. in unitate 
Ejusdem Spiritus. 

(On the last page) 

TH BE@ Kai TaTpi MpETIE: AOZA TIMH KAi TIPOCKYNHCIC CYN TG CYNANAPY® 
ayToy Yi@ kai Adrw Ama T@ TANari@ Kai ZWOTIOIG TINEYMATI, NYN Kai €iC 
TOYC ATEAEYTHTOYC AIMNAC T@N ANON. AMHN. 


Pp. 100. 


7. [1875]. 

THEODORUS LASCARIS JUNIOR, DE PROCESSIONE SPIRITUS SANCTI 
ORATIO APOLOGETICA. Ad fidem codicum edidit H. B. Swete, 
S.T.B., Coll. Gonv.-Cai. Soc. iva Sow &. S. Joann. 17, 22. 

B 2 
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Londini, item Edinae: apud Williams et Norgate. Jenae: 
typis Fr. Frommanni. MDCCCLXxv. 

{Greek title p. 1: @EOAQPOY BASIAEQS TOY AASKAPI 
AOTOS ATOAOTHTIKOS IPOS EMISKOMON KOTPQNHS 
KATA AATINON IIEPI TOY ATIOY ITINEYMATOS]. 

Pp. iv, 24. 


8. [1876]. 

On THE HisTtoRY OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE PROCESSION OF THE 
Hoty SPIRIT, FROM THE APOSTOLIC AGE TO THE DEATH OF 
CHARLEMAGNE. By H. B. Swete, B.D., Fellow and Divinity 
Lecturer of Gonville and Caius College. jpeis 5¢ od 1d rvedpa 
Tov Koopov éAdBopev, GAAG Td [veda 7d éx ro} Meod. Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, and Co. London: George Bell and Sons. 1876. 

(On the reverse side of the title-page) 


PER TE SCIAMUS DA PATREM 
NoscaMus ATQUE FILIUM: 
Te UTRIUSQUE SPIRITUM 
CREDAMUS OMNI TEMPORE. 
(On the reverse side of the next leaf) 
€Zamocte\eic TO TIneymd COY Kai KTICOHCONTAI’ Kai ANAKAINIEIC TO TIPOC@TION 
Tic ric. 
(On the reverse side of the next leaf) 
SI QUA DE MEO, ET TU IGNOSCE ET TUI. 
Pp. viii, 248. 


9, 10. [1880, 1882]. 
THEODORI Episcop! MopsuEsTENI IN EpistoLas B. Pau Com- 
MENTARIIL. THE LATIN VERSION WITH THE GREEK FRAGMENTS. 
WitH aN INTRODUCTION NoTES AND INpices. By H. B. 
Swete, B.D., Rector of Ashdon, Essex; late Senior Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. Introduction. Galatians—Colossians. Edited for the 
Syndics of the University Press. Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 1880. 
(On the reverse side of the table of contents: p. vitt) 
‘Si quid forte minus intellegens Theodorus male scripsit, sufficit 
nobis respuere, nec sub anathemate condemnare . . . haereticum 
enim non humanae infirmitatis ignorantia, sed pervicacia facit.’ 
Facund. Herm. ¢. Mocian. 
Vol. Il: @ similar title-page, save for the following 
In two volumes. Vol. II. 1 Thessalonians-Philemon. Appen- 
dices. Indices... 1882. 
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(On the reverse side of the table of contents: p. viit) 
“Eoien A€ piAoTION@TEpON Tepi THN iepAn HM@N Kai BeiAN FPAdHN Ala- 
TeOtinal, €i KAI EN TOAAOIC MApacypeTat THc AAHOeiac. Phot. dibHoth. 
cod. clxxvii. 

Pp. Ixxxviii, 312 ; viii, 378. 


Il, 12, 13. [1887, 1891, 1894]. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK ACCORDING TO THE SEPTUAGINT. 
Edited for the Syndics of the University Press by Henry Bar- 
clay Swete, D.D., Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College. Vol. I. Genesis—4 Kings. Cambridge: at the 
University Press. 1887. 

Vol. Il: @ similar title-page, save for the following changes 
by Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Regius Professor of Divinity. Vol. II. 1 Chronicles— 
Tobit. . . 1891. 

Vol. III: @ similar title-page, save in the following 
by Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Hon. Litt.D. Dublin, Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Regius Professor of Divinity. 
Vol. III. Hosea—4 Maccabees. ... 1894. 

(After the canonical books, before the Psalms of Solomon: p. 764) 
TOIC TIPOCAEXOMENOIC AYTPwcIN “lepoycadtiam. 

(After the Psalms of Solomon, before the Canticles: p. 788) 


AAAOYNTEC EAYTOIC YAAMOIC KAi YMNOIC KAl MAAIC TINEYMATIKAIC. 

(Zn each volume, before the Appendix of ‘unsubstantial variants’ : 
I 804, II 850, III 814) 
iNA MH Tt ATIOAHTAI. 


Pp. xxviii, 829: xvi, 880: xx, 880. 


114,126,135. Second edition of the above: Vol. 1 1895, Vol. II 1896, 
Vol. III 1899. 


11¢,12¢,13¢. Third edition of the above: Vol. 1 1901, Vol. II 1907, 
Vol. III rgrz2. 


11d. Fourth edition of Vol. 1 of the above, 1909. 


14. [1889]. Excerpted from Vol. II of the above, No. 12, though published 
before it. 
THe PsaLMs IN GREEK ACCORDING TO THE SEPTUAGINT. Edited 
for the Syndics of the University Press by Henry Barclay Swete, 
D.D., Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press. 1889. 
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(Between the preface and the text: p. xv) 
eyOymel TIC; YaAAETO. 
AIAACKONTEC KAi NOYGETOYNTEC EAYTOYC paAmoic. 
Pp. xvi, 213-416, [1 }{ 8]. 
144, [1896]. 
Second edition of the above, with the Canticles added, 1896. 
Before the Canticles 


ina MH TI ATIOAHTAI. 
Pp. xvi, 213-416, 789-812, [1 |-[8]. 


15. [1899]. Zxcerpted from the second edition of Vol. III of the above, 
No. 134. 

THE PsALMs OF SOLOMON WITH THE GREEK FRAGMENTS OF THE 
Book or Enocu. Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press by Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Hon. Litt.D. Dublin, 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Regius Professor of 
Divinity. Cambridge: at the University Press. 1899. 

(Before the Psalms of Solomon : p. viii) 

ToC TpOCAEyOmENOIC AYTpaciN ‘lepoycadtim. 

(Before the fragments of Enoch: p. 24) 

Empooriteycen A€ Kai TOyTOIC EBAOmOc Ano ’Addm ‘ Enwy. 


Pp. viii, 50. 


16. [1892]. 

THE APoCcRYPHAL GOSPEL OF St PETER: THE GREEK TEXT OF 
THE NEWLY DISCOVERED FRAGMENT. London: Macmillan and 
Co.: and New York. 1892. [Preface signed H. B. S.] 

(On page 15) 
TOAAOI ETIEXEIPHCAN ANATAZACOaI AIHTHCIN- 
6 TON ATANTON TexNiTHC Adroc 6 KaBHMENOC ETI TN yepoyBim Kai CYNEyooN 
TA MANTA, daNepwieic TOC AN@pwmoIc, EAWKEN HMIN TETPAMOPHON TO 
€YArrEAION, EN AE TINEYMATI CYNEXOMENON. 


Pp. 16. 


16 6. [1893]. Second edition of the above. 
Title-page as before, but with the words Revised Edition, with some 
corrections from the MS added. 
Pp. viii, 8. 
17. [1893]. 
EYAITEAION KATA TIETPON. THE AKHMiIM FRAGMENT OF 
THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPEL OF ST PETER. Edited, with an 
Introduction, Notes, and Indices, by H. B. Swete, D.D., Hon. 
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Litt.D. Dublin, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. London: Macmillan and 
Co.: and New York. 1893. 

(On fp. viii the second motto given under no. 16) 

Pp. xlviii, 34. 


18, [1893]. 

Our Livinc Creep. By the Rev. H. B. Swete, D.D., Gonville 
and Caius College, Regius Professor of Divinity. [Sermon X 
in CAMBRIDGE SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY IN 
St Mary’s CuHurcH 1889-1892, selected and edited by 
C. H. Prior, M.A. Methuen and Co. 1893: pp. 147-167, 
preached on Trinity Sunday, June 12, 1892.] 


19. [1894]. 

THE APOSTLES’ CREED : ITS RELATION TO PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 
By H. B. Swete, D.D., Hon. Litt.D. Dublin ; Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
London: C. J. Clay and Sons, Cambridge University Press 
Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 1894. 

(On page 8) 

Ma®uteycate MANTA TA EONH, BaTITIZONTEC ayTOYC €ic TO GNOMA TOY TlaTpdC 
Kai TOY yioy Kai TOY Arioy TINEYMaTOC. 

(On page 111) ° 
ANATKHN ECXON FPAYAI YMIN TIAPAKAA@N ETIArWNIZECHal TH ATlaz Mapadoveicn 
Toic Afiorc Micrel. 


Pp. 112. 


20. [1895]. 

FAITH IN ITS RELATION TO CREED, THOUGHT AND LiFE. Three 
short addresses by H. B. Swete, D.D., Hon. Litt.D. Dublin, 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Manent fides, spes, 
caritas. Published under the direction of the Tract Committee. 
London, S.P.C.K.. . . 1895. 

Pp. 48. 


21. [1896]. 

CHURCH SERVICES AND SERVICE-BOOKS BEFORE THE REFORMA- 
TION. By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Litt.D., Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge. Published under the direction of the 
Tract Committee. London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. . . . 1896. 

(On page 2) 

To M. B. S. 

Pp. 230. 
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22. [1896]. 

On THE BuLL Arosrozicak Curaz. A \ecture delivered at the 
Divinity School, Cambridge, on Friday, November 6, 1896, by 
Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Regius Professor of Divinity. | Cambridge: Macmillan 
and Bowes. 1896. 

(On page 4) 

MH TIAMIN ZyT@ AOyAEiac ENéyecde, 


Pp. 28. 


23. [1898]. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO St MARK: THE GREEK TEXT WITH 
INTRODUCTION, NOTES, AND INDICES. By Henry Barclay Swete, 
D.D., Hon. Litt.D. Dublin, Regius Professor of Divinity and 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. London: 
Macmillan and Co., Limited. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1898, 

(On the reverse side of the title-page) 

Deus qui nobis per ministerium beati Marci Evangelistae tui 
veritatem evangelii patefieri voluisti: concede, quaesumus, ut 
quod ab illius ore didicimus gratia tua adiuti operari valeamus. 
Per Iesum Christum Dominum nostrum. Amen. 

(On the reverse side of the Table of Contents: p. viii) 

MApon AnadaB@n Are META CeayTOY* ECTIN FAP MOI EYYPHCTOC EiC AlAKONiAN. 
ActrAzeta ymac . . Mapxoc 6 yidc moy. 


Pp. cx, 412. 


23. [1902]. Second edition of the above. 

Title-page as before, save for the addition of Hon. D.D., Glasgow 
(after Hon. Litt.D., Dublin) and the year 1902. 

On the reverse side of the Table of Contents a third motto is added 
Mapkoc men, Epmuneytic Tlétpoy renomenoc, Oca EMNHMONEYCEN AKPIBC 
Erpayen, 

Pp. cxx, 434. 


24. | 1900]. 

An INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK. By 
Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Hon. Litt.D., Dublin, Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Regius Professor of Divinity. 
With an appendix containing the Letter of Aristeas edited by 
H. St J. Thackeray, M.A. Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 1900. 

(On the reverse side of the title-page) 


7” errr ee — . 
€ZETEP TA TEKNA COY, DEIN, (Ti TA TEKNA TON “EAAHN@N, 
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(On the following page) 

EBERHARDO NESTLE | Pu. ET Tu. D. | vino, SI QVIS ALIVS, DE 
HIS STVDIIS | OPTIME MERITO | HVIVS OPERIS ADIVTORI 
HVMANISSIMO. 

Pp. xiv, 592. 


246. [1914]. Second edition of the above, revised by R. R. Ottley. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK. By 
Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., F.B.A., Hon. D.Litt. Oxford, Hon. 
Litt.D. Dublin, Hon. D.D. Glasgow, Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, Regius Professor of Divinity. 
Revised by Richard Rusden Ottley, M.A., sometime Scholar of 
Trinity College. With an appendix containing the Letter of 
Aristeas edited by H. St J. Thackeray, M.A., sometime Scholar 
of King’s College. Cambridge: at the University Press. 1914. 

(On the reverse side of the title-page: motto as before) 

(On the following page) 

IN PIAM MEMORIAM | EBERHARDI NESTLE | Pu. Er Tu. D. | 
VIRI, SI QVIS ALIVS, DE HIS STVDIIS | OPTIME MERITI | HVIVS 
OPERIS ADIVTORIS HVMANISSIMI. 

Pp. xvi, 626. 


25. [1902]. 

Patristic Stupy. By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Litt.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York and Bombay, 1902. 

(On the reverse side of the title-page) 

In ipsa item catholica ecclesia magnopere curandum est ut id 
teneamus quod ubique quod semper quod ab omnibus creditum 
est. 

Pp. xi, 194. 8°. 


26. | 1903]. 

STUDIES IN THE TEACHING OF OUR LoRD. By Henry Barclay 
Swete, D.D., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. els ydp éorw épdv 6 &i8dexahos. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1903. 

(On the reverse side of the title-page) 

_ ToE.J.§S. 

(After p. 186) 
obSémote €XdAnoev obtws GvOpwros. St John vii 46. 

Pp. 186. 8°, 

Other editions 1910, 1913. 
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27. | 1905]. 


EssayS ON SOME THEOLOGICAL QUESTIONS OF THE Day. By 
Members of the University of Cambridge. Edited by Henry 
Barclay Swete, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Fellow of the British Academy. 
kawa kal maka. London: Macmillan and Co. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1905. 

Pp. x, 599. 8°. 


28, | 1906]. 


Tue Apocatypse or Sit JouNn. The Greek Text with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Indices. By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., 
Hon. Litt.D. Dublin; Hon. D.D. Glasgow ; Regius Professor of 
Divinity and Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge ; 
Fellow of the British Academy. London: Macmillan and Co. 
1906. 


(On the reverse side of the title-page) 


Ecclesiam tuam, quaesumus, Domine, benignus illustra, ut Beati 
Iohannis . . . illuminata doctrinis ad dona perueniat sempiterna. 
Per Dominum. 

Concede, quaesumus, omnipotens Deus, ut qui. . . unigenitum 
tuum Redemptorem nostrum ad caelos ascendisse credimus, ipsi 
quoque mente in caelestibus habitemus. Per eundem. 

Excita, quaesumus, Domine, potentiam tuam et ueni, et magna 
nobis uirtute succurre, ut auxilium gratiae tuae quod nostra peccata 
praepediunt indulgentia tuae propitiationis acceleret. Qui uiuis. 
(On p. v) 

VIRO + ADMODVM - REVERENDO - | FREDERICO - HENRICO 

Cuase - S.T.P. | Episcopo - Exiensi - | APvD - CANTABRI- 

GIENSES - NVPER « PROFESSORI - NORRISIANO - | OBSERVANTIAE + 


ERGO - AMICITIAEQVE - | STVDIA - HAEC - APOCALYPTICA + QVALIA- 
CVMQVE - | DEDICO - 


(On page xii—reverse side of Contents) 


IOHANNES APOCALYPTISTA 


Caelum transit, veri rotam 

solis uidit, ibi totam 
mentis figens aciem : 

speculator spiritalis 

quasi seraphim sub alis 
Dei uidit faciem. 
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audiit in gyro sedis 

quid psallant cum citharoedis 
quater seni proceres : 

de sigillo Trinitatis 

nostrae nummo cCiuitatis 
impressit characteres. 


uolat auis sine meta 
quo nec uates nec propheta 
euolauit altius : 
tam implenda quam impleta 
nunquam uidit tot secreta 
purus homo purius. 
Pp. cxvi, 335. 8°. 


28 4. [1907]. Second edition of the above. 
Title-page as before except that Hon. Canon of Ely is substituted for 
Fellow of the British Academy. 
Pp. ccxx, 338. 8°. 


29. [1907]. 

THE APPEARANCES OF OUR LORD AFTER THE Passion. A Study 
in the earliest Christian Tradition. By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
mrapéatnoey éavtov Cavta peta TO tabeiy aitov. Macmillan and 
Co. London: 1907. 

(On p.v) ToE. LS. 

(On p. vi—facing the Foreword) The Third Day He Rose again 
according to the Scriptures, and Ascended into Heaven, and 
Sitteth on the Right Hand of the Father. 

(On p. xx—facing Chapter I) When Thou hadst overcome the 
sharpness of Death, Thou didst open the Kingdom of Heaven 
to all Believers. 

Pp. xx, 152. 8°. 


30. [1908]. 

ZWEI NEUE EVANGELIENFRAGMENTE. Herausgegeben und erklart 
von Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Professor in Cambridge. 
Bonn: A. Marcus und E. Weber’s Verlag. 1908. Preis 0,40 M. 
(Kleine Texte fiir theologische und philologische Vorlesungen 
und Ubungen. Herausgegeben von Hans Lietzmann. 31.) 

Pp. 16. 8°, 


31. [1909]. 
THE Hoty Spirit iN THE New TeEsTAMENT. A STUDY OF 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN TEACHING. By Henry Barclay Swete, 
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32. 
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D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge; Hon. Canon of Ely. 13 mveipd got 1d Lwomoodv, 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1909. 

(On page v) 

To the Master of Trinity. 

(On the reverse side of the Table of Contents) 

OYX ETEPON MEN EN NOM@ KAI TIPODHTaIC, ETEpON AEC EN EYarrEAiOIC Kai 
AMOCTOAOIC, AAN EN ECTI Kai TO AYTO TINEYMA ATION TO EN TrAAald Te Kai KAINA 
MlaBHkH TAC Beiac AaAACAN Fpadac. 

Cyril of Jerusalem. 

(On page 8) 
rennatat Xpictéc; mporpéyei Banrizetar; maptypei’ meipAzerat; Andret 

AynAmeic EmmTeAel; CymMapomaptei’ AnépyeTar; Alad€yeTal. 

TINEYMA TO . . « AAAOYN, ATIOCTEAAON, AMOPIZON . . . AIAIPOYN yYaPicMaTa, 
MOIOYN ATIOCTOAOYC, TIPOMHTAC, EYArPEACTAC, TOIMENAC Kai AiAACKAAOYC. 

Gregory of Nazianzus. 

Pp. x, 417. 8°. 

[1909]. 

ESSAYS ON SOME BIBLICAL QUESTIONS OF THE Day. By Members 
of the University of Cambridge. Edited by Henry Barclay 
Swete, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity. Anaxpinontec tac rpadac. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1909. 

(After Subjects and Contributors: p. xii) 

Xi obv, Kipte vie, mponyoupévos mpdcexe TH TOV Oeiwy ypadov 
dvayvooe GAAa mpdcexe. ToAARS yap tpocoxys dvaywwoKovtTes TA 
Ocia. dedpeOa iva pH tporeréorepov cimwpév Twa 7H vonowpev mepi 
aitév. Kal mpoocéxwv tH Tov Ociwy dvayvooe peta morHs Kai Jeo 
dpecxovans tpoAnews, Kpove Ta Kexepeva airs, Kai dvovynoerai 
awot tro TOU Ovpwpod. 

Origen, ep. ad Gregorium. 

Pp. xii, 556. 8°. 


33- [1910]. 


Tur Ascenpep Curist. A STUDY IN THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN 
TEacHING. By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge ; Hon. Canon of Ely. 
mopedopat érousdoa tomov dpiv. London: Macmillan and Co. 
TgI0. 

(On page v) ‘To the memory of C. A.S.S. and A. R. S. 

(On page vi) méra éctin TO THe eyceBeiac mycTHpion, dc 

EqanepwmOn EN CAPKi, 
édckai@On EN TINEYMATI, 


OOH Arrédore 
ae “ 
EKHPYXOH EN EONECIN, 
émICTEyOH EN KOCMQ, 
ANEAHMOOH EN AOZH. 
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(On page xvi) © Ka®rimenoc En d€z14 TOY MaTpdc, 
€AEHCON HMAC. 


Pp. xvi, 168. 8°. 


34. [1912]. 

THE Hoty Spirit IN THE ANCIENT CHURCH. A STUDY OF 
CHRISTIAN TEACHING IN THE AGE OF THE FATHERS. By 
Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., D.Litt., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge ; Hon. Canon of Ely ; 
Hon. Chaplain to the King. 16 rvetpa xai 7 viudy. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1912. 

(On page v) To the Memory of Ernest Stewart Roberts, M.A. 
Master of Gonville and Caius (1903-1912). 

(On page x—preceding the Foreword) 

ECTIN « . . TINEYMA NOEPON, ATION, MONOTENEC, TIOAYMEPEC, AETITON, EYKINHTON, 
TPANON, AMOAYNTON, CaeCc, ATMANTON, OIAATABON, OZ¥, AKWAYTON, EYEPye- 
TIKON, MIAANOPWTION, BEBAION, ACdadec, AMEPIMNON, TIANTOAYNAMON, TIANETI- 
CKOTION, KAi AIA TIANTWN XWPOYN TINEYMATWN NOEP@N KABAP@N AETITOTATWN. 


Wisdom of Solomon. 

(On page 8—preceding Part I) 
SANCTUS, SANCTUS, SANCTUS, DOMINUS DEUS SABAOTH, 
PLENI SUNT CAELI ET TERRA MAIESTATIS GLORIAE TUAE, 

7 + K * * * * 
TE PER ORBEM TERRARUM SANCTA CONFITETUR ECCLESIA ; 
PATREM INMENSAE MAIESTATIS, 
UENERANDUM TUUM UERUM ET UNICUM FILIUM, 
SANCTUM QUOQUE PARACLETUM SPIRITUM. 


(On page 160—preceding Part I1) 
PROFUNDA TUA SANCTUS SPIRITUS TUUS, SECUNDUM APOSTO- - 


LUM, SCRUTATUR ET NOVIT, ET INTERPELLATOR PRO ME 
INENARRABILIA A ME TIBI LOQUITUR: 


TUUS 
ET EGO NATURAE SUAE 
EX TE PER UNIGENITUM TUUM MANENTIS POTENTIAM CREA- 
TIONIS NOMINE NON MODO ELOQUAR SED ETIAM INFAMABO ? 


Hilary of Poitiers. 
(On page 356—preceding Part II/) 


kai TAYTA MEN €IC TOCOYTON. COi A¢ Ei MEN SPKOYNTME Exe! TA EipHMENa, 
TOYTO Tépac ECTW TOY MEPi TOYTWN Adroy* Ei AE EAAITI@C EXEIN AOZEI, MOC NOC 
oyAcic miAOTONWC MpoceApeyonTa TH zHTHCE! Al EpwTHCEWC Ad1AONEIKOY 
TpocTIBENAl TH FN@CEI. Ad@cer FAp 6 Kypioc HAY HM@N A AL étépwN THN 
A€ITTONT@N THN TAHP@CIN KATA THN €ITIYOPHPOYMENHN TOIC AzIOIC AYTOY FN@CIN 
yO Toy 4rioy mNeyMATOC. 


Basil. 
Pp. viii, 429. 8°. 
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35. [1913]. 
THE LAST DiscOURSE AND PRAYER OF OUR LorD. A STUDY OF 
St Joun xiv-xvi. By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge; Hon. 
Canon of Ely ; Hon. Chaplain to the King. 


ovdérore eAdAnoev ovtws dvOpwros. 
Kipte, didagov ipas rporeixer Oar. 

London: Macmillan and Co. 1913. 

(On page v) To the Memory of E. H. W.S., S. A.S., F.S. B. 
(On page vi—facing the Foreword) 

Airés, & Paidwy, tapeyévov Swxpare éxeivy TH Hpépa 7) TO pdppaxov 
truv ev TO Seopwrepiv,  dAXov Tod jKoveas; Paid. Airds, & "Exé- 
kpares. “Ex. Ti obv dy éorw drra erev 6 dvip mpd tod Oavarov; . 
pdéws yap av éyw dxovoay. 

Plato, Phaed. 
(On page xviti—facing The Last Discourse, Part I) 
TayTA féfpantar 
ina mecteynte OT: Incoyce éctin 6 Xpicroc, 
6 yidc TOY Oceoy, 
KAi INA THCTEYONTEC 
ZWHN EXHTE EN TQ GNOMATI AYTOY. 
(Ox page xix) TayTA féfpanta ina MICTEYHTE. 
Pp. xviii, 187. 8°. 


36. [1914]. 

THE ANCIENT CREEDS IN MODERN Lire. A Lecture given to the 
Cambridge Local Lectures Summer Meeting, 1914. By H. B. 
Swete, D.D., F.B.A., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
kapdiag murreverar eis Sixaocivyv, otdpat. S& dpodoyeira <is 
owrnpiav—Rom. x 10. London: S.P.C.K. 1914. 

Pp. 32. 


37. [1915]. 

THE Hoty Caruoitic CHurcH: THE COMMUNION OF SAINTs. 
A Stupy IN THE ApostLEs’ CREED. By Henry Barclay 
Swete, D.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Late Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge ; Hon. Canon of Ely; Hon. 
Chaplain to the King. 

év copa Kal ev mrvedpa. 
éav év TO wri Trepiratopev, as adbtés éorw 


> ad , , uw . , 
€v T® wri, Kowwviay eyopev per GdAAHAwv. 


London: Macmillan and Co, 1915. 
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(On page v) icclesiae Anglicanae 
Matri Carissimae. 
(On page 2) Te per Orbem Terrarum 


Sancta Confitetur Ecclesia. 
(On page 46—reverse side of 11. ‘The Communion of Saints) 
MPOCEAHAYOATE . . « EKKAHCIA TIPWTOTCKMN .. . 
KAI TINEYMACI AIKAICON TETEAEIOOMENWN. 


Pp. x, 265. 8°. 


38. [1916]. 

THE FoRGIVENESS OF Sins. A STUDY IN THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 
By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Emeritus 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge ; Hon. Canon of Ely; Hon. 
Chaplain to the King. 

efovaiavy Exe 6 vids Tod dvOpurov 
agvévat dpaprias éri ris yis. 

dv Tiwwv ante Tas dpaprias, 
adewvta avrors. 

London: Macmillan and Co. 1916. 

(On page v) PRESBYTERIS COMPRESBYTER. 

(On page 2) 

Kypioc 6 BEdC OIKTEIPM@N Kai EAEHMON, MAKPOBYMOC Kai TIOAYEAEOC Kai 
AAHOINOC . . . AdaIP@N ANOMIAC KA AAIKiAC Kai AMApTiAc, KAi OY KaBapiEl 
TON ENOYON. 

Exod. xxxiv 6, 7. 
€AN TIC AMAPTH, TIAPAKAHTON €YOMEN TIPOC TON TrATEpA “lHCOYN XpicTON 

AikAION, KAI AYTOC iAACMOC ECTIN TEPi T@N AMAPTIM@N HM@N, OY TEPi T@N 

HMETEP@N AE MONON AMAA Kai TlEepi GAOY TOY KOCMOY. 


1 John ii 1, 2. 
Pp. xiv, 197. 8°. 


39. [1917]. 

THE LiFe OF THE WoRLD TO coME. Six Addresses given by the 
late Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., D.Litt., F.B.A.. Emeritus 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge ; Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge ; Hon. Canon of Ely; Hon. Chaplain to 
the King. With a portrait. 

‘An inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you.’ 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, London; New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1917. 
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(On the reverse side of the title-page) 

I LOOK FOR THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD, AND THE LIFE 
OF THE WORLD TO COME, 

(On the following page) 

To | THE FRIENDS AND FELLOW MEMBERS OF | THE CHURCH AT 
HITCHIN, | TO WHOM HE CONSTANTLY SPOKE AND MINISTERED, | 
AND WHO GAVE HIM IN RETURN | GOODWILL AND RESPECTFUL 
AFFECTION, | THESE ADDRESSES | ARE DEDICATED BY THE | 
DESIRE OF | HENRY BARCLAY SWETE. 

Pp. xii, 114. 


i, [1859]. 

THE ROMAN JEw OF THE First Century. From Zhe 

for May 1859: pp. 318-322. 
ii. [1866]. 

ON THE UNITY OF THE ‘Two TESTAMENTS. From Zhe Christian 

Advocate and Review, April 1866: pp. 244-249. 
iii, [1866]. ° 

On THE New ORDER OF MINISTRANTS IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. From Zhe Christian Advocate and Review, Sept. 
1866: pp. 547 ff. 

iv. [1882]. 

Article Hoty Guost in Smith and Wace Dictionary of Christian 

Biography (London, John Murray) vol. iii (1882) pp. 113-133. 
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Article THEoporus or Mopsuvgstia in the same Dictionary 

vol. iv (1887) pp. 934-948. 
vi. [1889]. 

ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF ASSANDUNA WITH ASHDON. A paper 
read at a joint meeting of the Essex Archaeological Society and 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, May 24, 1889, and reprinted 
(with others) from the Cambridge Chronicle, May 31 and 
June 7, 1889. 

vii. [1890]. 

CLERICAL Stupies. A paper read before the London Junior 
Clergy Society on ‘Tuesday, April 15, 1890. By the Rev. H. B. 
Swete, D.D., late Rector of Ashdon, Essex: Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Printed at the request 
of the Society. 

viii, [1891]. 

GrRaAkETz’s THEORY oF THE LXX. In Zhe Expository Times 

vol. ii (r891) p. 209. 1891. 


B. Articls and Papers. 
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550, 568. 
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Article Hoty Spirit in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible (Edin- 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE SAYINGS OF PAUL OF SAMOSATA. 


THE earliest writer who deals with the subject of Paul of Samosata 
and his heresy is Eusebius of Caesarea. But it must be confessed that 
his treatment of the subject is far from satisfactory to the student of the 
history of Christian doctrine. In his Zeclestastical History, indeed, he 
devotes a greater amount of space to Paul than to any other heresiarch." 
He gives a fairly long, though somewhat confused, account of the pro- 
ceedings taken against him ; and he makes copious extracts from the 
encyclical Epistle of the ‘final’ Synod at Antioch, which condemned 
him. But of his teaching he tells us no more than that he espoused 
‘low and earthly’ (rarewa wai yxaparern) Opinions about the Christ, 
esteeming Him to be ‘by nature an ordinary man’ (és xowod tiv piow 
dvO@purov yevopévov), and that he revived the heresy of Artemon.* From 
the Epistle he quotes part of the preamble, a lengthy and interesting 
description of Paul’s character and conduct as bishop, which makes no 
more than passing allusions to his doctrine, and the conclusion ; but of 
that portion of it which set forth his ‘perverse heterodoxy’ he tran- 
scribed not a word. He mentions also two other contemporary docu- 
ments, a letter of Dionysius of Alexandria directed to the Church of 
Antioch against Paul, and the Acts of a Disputation between Paul and 
the presbyter Malchion which preceded his condemnation, both of 
which were transmitted with the Epistle. But from these he culls no 
extracts. 

These Acta Disputationis would have been of supreme value, inasmuch 
as they contained the jfsissima verba of the heretic, defining and 
defending his opinions. ‘They were extant and easily procurable as 
late as the seventh century.‘ But that Eusebius had not read them 
is implied by his words, ‘we know that they are still in circulation’.® 


1 H.E.v 28. 1; vii 27-30. 21; 32. 5, 21. 

3 This he no doubt took from the Epistle (H. £. vii 30. 16 f), where, however, the 
earlier heretic is called Artemas, as also in the letter of Alexander, Bishop of 
Alexandria (in Theodoret H:E. i 4). Later writers follow Eusebius (e.g. Epiph. 
Haer. 65. 1; Hieron. de Vir, Ill. 71 ; Aug. Haer. 44; Theodoret Haer. Fab. ii 8). 

® H, E. 27. 23 29. 25 30. 3, 11. 

* Leontius Byzant. c. Nest. et Eutych. (P. G. \xxxvi 1. 1391). 

® HE. vii 29. 2 fw wat els Seipo pepopévny ioper. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that he does not quote them; though 
this fact is a curious instance of his limitations as a historian. A similar 
explanation may be given of the failure of Eusebius to quote the letter 
of Dionysius. It is not mentioned in the lists which he gives of the 
epistles of that writer, which apparently include all that had come into 
his hands.’ But his method of dealing with the Epistle of the Synod 
cannot be accounted for thus. It must be regarded as an example of 
his interest in historical episodes, and his comparative indifference to 
doctrinal discussions. It may be added here that Eusebius betrays no 
knowledge that Paul of Samosata was a writer of books. Vincentius 
Lirinensis speaks of opuscuda attributed to him as extant*; and we shall 
see that fragments of a tract of Paul against (or addressed to) a certain 
Sabinus are still preserved. 

The purpose of this paper is to bring together as many as possible of 
the sayings of Paul, and from them to ascertain what can be known of 
his theological system as he himself stated it. The greater part of the 
material available for a study of Paul of Samosata will be found in 
Routh’s Religuiae Sacrae vol. iii pp. 287-367 (1846). But Routh 
does not present it in the most convenient form, and he has made no 
use of the information given by Epiphanius, although he quotes much 
later writers. 

In the following pages, for the sake of brevity, I refer to the Letter 
of the ‘final’ Synod of Antioch as the Epistle ; and to the Acts of the 
Disputation between Paul of Samosata and Malchion as the Acta. 
Reported sayings, or parts of sayings, which cannot be regarded as 
giving the ipsissima verba of Paul, are enclosed in round brackets. 
Square brackets indicate additions to the sayings made by the writers 
who preserve them. 


FRAGMENT I, 


owndrGey & Adyos TH éx Aavid yeyernpévw Os éotw "Inoots Xpurrds 
& yevvybeis ek mveiparos dyiov, cai rotrov piv jveyxey } mapBévos da 
mvevpatos dyiov. éxeivov 88 tov Adyov éyévvnoer 6 eds avev rapHévov, Kai 
dvev twos ovdevds Gvros wAHv Tod Geod- Kai otrws tréory 6 Adyos. 

From Justinian, contra Monophysitas, in Mai, Nova Collectio vii 299. 

This, the first of three extracts from Paul of Samosata, has the heading 
Aéyea yotv 6 doeBns Maitdos ev rois repi abrod rempaypévors. Thus it 
appears that it, and probably the two extracts which follow it, were 
taken from the Acta. In them it probably preceded frag. ii, which 
includes the second and third of Justinian’s extracts; for Justinian 
seems to follow the order of his source. 


1 H.E. vi 44-46; vii 2-9, 20-23, 26. Compare my Eusebiana, pp. 154-166. 
2 Common, 25. 
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FRAGMENT II. 


” J « , > , e ~ , > 
dvOpwros yxpierae & Adyos ob xpierar. 6 valwpaios xpierar’ (ovdx) 
5 Kipwos jay. Kai yap 6 Adyos peilwv Fv Tov xpwrrod. 46 xpurrds yap* 
dia codias > péyas® éyévero: 7d dgiwpa ris copias py KabéAwpev.1 Adyos 

4 ‘ » » Led 4 ‘ » >. a , ‘ , 
piv yap dvwhev- “Incois 5¢ Xpurtds dvOpwros évredbev. Mapia rov Adyov 
a > bde ‘ > >) 77 « 8 iJ ‘ , « 5 Ld f . £ 

5 ov Erexev, ovde yap hv mpd alavwv. 7° Mapia rov Adyov imedé~aro! Kai 

ox dori mperBurépa Tov Adyou Mapia, dAAG» dvOpwrov jpiv Toov Erexev i 
xpeirrova 5% xara mavra, éready éx mvevparos dyiov Kai é€ érayyeduiv Kai 
éx tov yeypappévov % én” atta xdpis va pyre 6 éx Aavid xpwbeis 
> , > a , , « , > » M4 > a s ‘ > 
dAXOrpwos 7 THS Todias, pyre y Godia év GAAw ovTws oiKky Kal yap €v 
10 trois! xpopyrats Fv, paAAov 58 ™ év Mucor xai év rodAois Kupious ®, pwadAov 
4 > a «£ > Led ” s Ld Ud , > 4 ‘ 
82° dv XprorG ds ev va@P, (évOev xai dvo0 dices Sinpypévus éxovoas cal 
dxowwvyrous mpos éavras <lvat wavrdmacw év To xpiote@.) GAdos yap 
éorw “Incots Xpurris wai GdAos 6 Adyos4 . . . Tov Adyov dréorrere ToIs 

en 9 ‘ > , > 7 . 2 a a ed > 
viois "Iopand ebayyeAclopevos cipyvyv bu “Inycot Xpuwrod- obrés éore 
15 mavrww Kips [ Act. x 36] . . . &s rod Adyou da Xpwrrod Aadjoavros, 
&s Kal éxi trav mpopyrav, rade Aéyer Kipuos: GAXos pev Hv & rpopyrys, 
GAdos 88 & Kipws . . . 6 hawdpevos odk fv copia, ob yap Hdivato év 
oxypartt cipioxer Oa, ovdé év Og dvdpds: peiLuv yap tov bpwpévwn éoriv. 


* om. Just. > gopiay Just. ° peiow Just. 4 7d dgiwpa .. . xadéAwpev om. 
Leont. * om. Cont. * Routh (p. 327) suggests that obx should be inserted 
before iwedeg. 8 rdv... wai om, Leont. » om. Cont. ' ér. dv@. jy. To. Cont. 
® +3 Cont, 1 om, Just. m +al Just. ® «dpios Just. ° +xai Just. 


? +600 Cont. (Mansi). 4 GdAos yap . . . Adyos paraphrased in Ath., Cont., 
Ephraim Antioch. ap. Phot. cod. 229; Epistle ap. Leont. (frag. viii, below) has 
Gdo piv h copia dddo 82 "Inaods Xpords. 


This passage has been reconstructed from a number of short extracts 
from Paul, quoted by the following writers :— 

Leontius of Byzantium ¢. Westorianos et Eutychianos iii, App., P. G. 
Ixxxvi 1. 1393 (cited below as Leontius). 

The author’ of the Contestatio publice proposita a clericis Constan- 
tinopolitanis, included among the documents of the first Council of 
Ephesus, Mansi Concilia iv 1008, and quoted in full by Leontius, of. cz, 
P. G. \xxxvi 1. 1389 (cited as Contestatio). 

Justinian ¢. Monophysit, Mai Nova Collectio vii 299 (cited as 
Justinian). 

Theodorus, presbyter of Raithu, P. G. xci 1485 (cited as Theodorus). 

Athanasius Ovationes c. Arianos iv 30, P.G. xxvi 513 (cited as 
Athanasius). 

It is necessary to explain at some length the argument which has led 


' Eusebius of Dorylaeum, according to Leontius, /. c. 
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me to regard all these extracts as belonging to a single fragment, and 
to justify the reconstruction of it which is here printed. 

The first portion of the reconstructed fragment (dvOpwros xpiera . . . 
éx mvevparos ayiov), with the exception of a clause which he omits,’ 
forms the first of three extracts in Leontius. It is immediately followed 
by a second extract, consisting of the clause iva pyre. . . oixg. Now in 
the Contestatio the following series of sayings of Paul is quoted :— 


1. Mapia tov Adyov ovk Erexev. 
aOs ‘ > ‘ A 
2. ovde yap qv mpd aiwvwv. 
3- Mapia rov Adyov iwedé~aro kai odx éori rperBurépa trod Adyov. 
4. Mapia érexey dvOpwrov jpiv Tov. 
4 8 ‘ , > . 2 4 a 3 > ~ 
5. xpetrrova St xara wavra, éreidy éx mvevpartos dyiov Kai é€ érayyeduav 
kal é« Tov yeypappéven 7) ex’ aie xdpis. 
‘ ? aA 
. va de" pare 6 &x Aavid xpurGeis GAAStpios F Tis copias, pyre } copia 
év ddAw ovtus oixy. Kal yap év Trois mpopyras Fv, waddAov Se év 
Moo? xai év rodXois Kupiow, padAov Sé év Xprord ds év vad Geod.* 
7. kat dAAaxod A€yer GAAov elvar tov “Invotv Xpwrrdv wai dAdov tov * 


Adyov. 


im) 


Each of these, with the exception of the sixth, is followed by a parallel 
saying of Nestorius. There is no explicit indication that they are all from 
the same context, or even from the same writing. But the word éAAaxod 
prefixed to the seventh implies at least that the first six were taken from 
a single tract. And that in that tract they were consecutive clauses can 
scarcely be doubted. For they follow one another naturally, without 
any break in the construction. Moreover, the first five of them are 
actually the conclusion of Leontius’s first extract, with some variants 
and an addition at the end which completes a sentence obviously cut 
short by Leontius ; while the sixth includes Leontius’s second extract. 
We may therefore conclude that the first six are a single extract from 
Paul. Since this extract overlaps the two extracts of Leontius it is 
evident that our reconstructed fragment from the beginning down to the 
words év vag is also a single extract.” 

What then of the seventh saying of the Contestatio? The word 
dAAaxod may have been intended to mark it as an excerpt from a 
different work. But, on the other hand, it may mean no more than 
that in the source it was separated from the sixth by a considerable 
interval. The following considerations appear to be decisive in favour 

1 7d dfimpa ris copias ph KabéAwpev. See below, p. 25. 

2 om. Mansi. 3 om. Leont. * +000 Leont. 


5 It will be noted that on this hypothesis Leontius’s second extract follows the 
first almost immediately. Between them there are only the words «ai é énayyeArdv 


- xapis. 
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of the second of these two possible interpretations. Justinian has three 
quotations from Paul of Samosata, derived, it would seem, from the 
Acta... The first of them is our frag. i. ‘The second will be discussed 
later on. The third quotation includes two sentences. The first is 
part of the sixth saying in the Contestatio, xai yap & ... vag; the 
second runs dAdos ydp éorw “Inaots Xpurris cal dAdos 6 Adyos. The 
latter is the seventh saying of the Contestatio, expressed in the oratio 
recta, and therefore probably in its original form. From Justinian the 
inference might have been plausibly drawn that the two sentences were 
consecutive in the document from which he took them. The word 
éAXaxod in the Contestatio negatives that conclusion ; but we can safely 
affirm nevertheless that they were derived from the same source, in 
which the second occurred at some distance after the first. Justinian, 
in fact, after the manner of other authors, ancient? and modern, here 
leaves uncopied a portion of the passage which lay before him—the 
very same portion which the writer of the Contestatio, using the same 
document, also omitted. Can we bridge the chasm? 
Let us turn to Theodorus. He speaks as follows :— 


TladAos . . . YAdv dvOpwrov evar tov Kipov edvedypnoe domep dé cis 
éxactov tav mpopytav ovrw cai év ait@ yevérOar rod Geod Adyou Thy 
oixnow: evOe xai dio dicas Suypypévus éxovoas Kai dxowwvyrous mpos 
« s , > hed bed » uw > a aA a“ ‘ 
éavras evar ravtdracw év To Xprotw, GAAov dvros airod rod Xpuwrrov kat 
GAXov Tov év aitG Katoixotvros Geod Adyov. 


This statement of Paul’s doctrine is clearly in part based on sayings 
which we know. The first phrase recalls the assertion that Mary 
‘brought forth a man equal unto us’; the succeeding clause has an 
evident connexion with the sentences which say that the wisdom was 
in the prophets and in Christ; and the closing words are not less 
obviously a paraphrase of dAXos ydp éorw ‘Incots Xpuords Kai dAdos 
5 Adyos. And it has been shewn that the three sayings of Paul, to which 
I have referred, followed one another in the document underlying 
Leontius, the Contes/atio, and Justinian, and in the same order as the 
corresponding clauses in Theodorus. It is a reasonable inference that 
Theodorus’s évOev xai dv0 dices «rd. had a similar relation to the 
passage which, as we have seen, lay between the second and third in 
the same document. That this clause may be a fairly accurate para- 
phrase of words used by Paul is shewn by its parallelism to another 
dictum of his (frag. vi 3); and it serves as a suitable link between the 
two sentences which, following Theodorus, we suppose that it connected. 
Moreover, that some such statement was made by Paul in the debate 


1 See under frag. i. 2 See my Eusebiana, p. 96 f. 
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which preceded his condemnation is proved by a saying of Malchion 
reported by Leontius from the Acta? :-— 


ovte 5 rév dvOpwrivwy mponyoupévus tabiv dpéroxos hv 5 hopéras Kai 
évdvedpevos 70 dvOpirwov Beds: ode Tv Oeiwv rpoyyoupévus Epywv dporpov 
70 dvOpwrwov, év @ Fv, kai &° ob taira éroie éxddoOn mporyyoupévus ws 
dvOpurros év yaotpi: Kai xara Sevrepov Adyov Geds fv év yartpi cvvovTwpévos 
7@ dvOpwrive. 
This definition is evidently aimed at a statement that the two ‘natures’ 
in Christ were Siypypévar cai dxowwvyta. It is, of course, open to 
question whether the words of Theodorus faithfully reproduce those of 
Paul ; in particular whether he would have applied the term ¢vors to 
the Logos in Christ, as he certainly applies it to the man in whom the 
Logos resided (frag. xii), But in our reconstruction we place them, 
without hesitation, before the clause dAAos ydp éorw «rX., as representing 
in substance the sentence which led up to it. 

We are now in a position to deal with the second quotation of 
Justinian. It runs thus :— 


6 Adyos peiLwv Hv rod xpurrod. Xpurrds bua copiav peiLwv eyévero: 1d 
dgiwpa THs copias py xabérAwpev. 


The first two of these three clauses we have already found in Leontius. 
We have therefore been able to assign them their proper place in the 
reconstructed fragment (I. 2 f). In the third clause we are intro- 
duced to a saying of Paul not hitherto met with. That its source is the 
Acta we are assured, not only by Justinian but by a statement of the 
Epistle, reported by Leontius,? @yoi rofvwy év trois iropvjpacw®.. . 
typev 7d dkiwpa tis aopias. What was its position therein? From 
Justinian we learn that it followed, though perhaps not immediately,‘ 
the words Xpurrds yap du codpias péyas eyévero (1. 2), and that it 
preceded the beginning of his third quotation iva pire 6 & Aavid (1. 8). 
Again, it is unlikely that it belongs to that portion of our restored 
fragment which is common to Leontius and the Conéestatio, for in that 
case it must have been omitted by two writers copying independently. 
Thus it preceded Mapia rév Adyov ov (1. 5). So we must put it either 
immediately before or immediately after Adyos piv yap dvwHev- "Incois 
8: Xpurrds dvOpwros évreiber (1. 3 f). In the former of these possible 
positions I have printed it, as the one in which it suits the context 
better. Leontius omitted it designedly or by accident, just as he 
omitted 4 Mapia tov Adyov ired€~aro in |. 5 f. 


1 P. G. \xxxvi 1. 1393. 2 Ibid. 8 The Acta. See Eus, H. E. vii 30, 11. 
4 Justinian may have omitted one or more clauses in his second quotation, as he 
did in the third. 
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For justification of the portion of the reconstructed fragment which 
immediately follows dAAos yap éorw "Incots Xpurris cai dAdos 6 Adyos 
we appeal to Athanasius. He writes :— 


‘ ~~ s ‘ a , ~~ ‘ ’ > 7 a en 
Twks Tov ard Tod Lapocaréws, Siarpotvres tov Adyov dd Tov vioi, 
, ‘ ‘ es ‘ , ‘ Y , » >. 
parxover Tov pev vidv evar Tov xpurrov, Tov 5& Adyov GAXov elvat. 


This saying of the Paulianists is simply the dictum of Paul just quoted, 
with the substitution of vids for dAAos. But Athanasius proceeds :— 


kai tovTov mpodacw AapBavovow amo tov Ipdgewv, 6 Kadds pév 6 Mérpos 
elev, abroi 8¢ xaxds éxd€éxovrar. tots 58 TodTo" Tov Adyov KA. (Acts x 36), 
gaci yap &s rot Adyou bua Xpwrrod Aadyjoavtos, ws Kai éxi Tov rpopyTov, 
rade A€éyer Kipios: GAXos pev Hv b rpopyrys, aAAos Se b Kipros. 

It may be supposed that, since the Paulianists began by quoting in 
a modified form a dictum of their master, they quoted also the argument 
by which he supported it. And the use of Scripture to establish his 
doctrine is in Paul’s manner. Vincentius Lirinensis (Com. 25), who 
knew his writings, tells us that it was his habit ; and it is certain that 
for a similar purpose he referred to such passages as Deut. vi 4'; 
Joh, v 277; xiv 10, 12(?)*; Phil. ii 7-9‘; Rom. ix 5(?),° and probably 
many more.° 

This conclusion becomes more probable when we observe two facts. 
The first is that the text quoted does not confirm the Paulianist view 
that Christ is Son; for the word vids does not occur in it. What it 
does shew, granting the soundness of the exegesis, is that Jesus Christ 
is different from the Logos, which is Paul’s own statement, not that of 
his followers. Again, the argument of the Paulianists ends with the words 
ddXos piv iv 6 rpodyrys, dAAos 82 6 Kipos. This is obviously intended 
to be a parallel to the saying with which it began. But in fact it is 
parallel to Paul’s statement, not to their modification of it. We are 
almost forced to believe that the argument, as a whole, was not theirs 
but his. 

It may be asked, indeed, if Athanasius was really quoting Paul’s 
argument, why did he attribute it to certain of his followers in the 
fourth century? The answer is twofold. In the first place, at the 
moment Athanasius was engaged in refuting the theory which identified 
the Son with the Christ, but refused to identify Him with the Logos. 
This was the teaching of some Paulianists, as we learn from him, but 
apparently not of Paul himself.? And secondly, Athanasius had little 
direct knowledge of Paul. He had not read the Epistle, and he 


! Frag. ix 1. 2 Cramer Catena ii 235. 3 Frag. ix 1, 3. 
4 Frags. iil. 17f; vi 2; xiii. 5 Frag. ix 4 6 Frags. ix 1 ; x 3 (see notes). 
7 See notes on frag. viii. 
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probably knew of the Ac/a only a few excerpts.’ In regard of matters 
about which they did not supply information he could only testify to 
the beliefs and practices of contemporary Paulianists.? In such cases 
we cannot assume an implication on his part that they differed from the 
founder of the sect. In the instance before us he was possibly ignorant 
of the ultimate source of the argument which he criticized. 

Leontius gives three extracts from Paul, the first two of which have 
been discussed above. The third is the concluding portion of the 
reconstructed fragment—é qdawopevos «rd. (1.17 f). We have seen 
that the second was separated by no more than a few words (xai é€ 
érayyeAuav .. . xapes, |. 7 f) from the first. It may be expected, there- 
fore, that the third was a somewhat later sentence in the same context. 
It is for that reason that I regard it as part of our fragment. Its closing 
words connect it with Kai yap Adyos peiLwv fv rod xpwrrod (1. 2). It 
will be noticed that it refers to Phil. ii 7. 

Assuming then that the unity of our fragment has been established, 
we must enquire, where did it come from? The answer is not doubtful. 
It is a portion of the Acta. Evidence has been given incidentally that 
several parts of it are derived from that source. One or two facts 
which point to the same conclusion may be added here. The second 
extract of Leontius is headed éx rod rpds MaAxiwva daddyov. And 
a fragment of the Epistle, preserved by the same writer, tells of a 
saying of Paul (uttered no doubt in the disputation), that wisdom dwelt 
in Christ as in no other *—evidently referring to our fragment, Il. g—11, 
pyre % copia xtX. In the portions of the Epistle transcribed by 
Eusebius there is another allusion to words of Paul in the disputation 
—'Iyoois Xpurtis xatwhev ‘—which might seem to be satisfied by "Inaots 
Xpurrds dvOpwros évredbev (1. 4, cp. the use of évredMev in Joh. xviii 26). 
If so, we have a further indication of the source of the fragment. But 
the reference is more probably to frag. x 3, where Paul speaks of 
6 dvOpwros xétwhev. In the present passage évredfev is perhaps equiva- 
lent to éx wapOévov, or éx Naapér, asin Athan. ¢. Afoll. ii 3, quoted under 
frag. ix 4. It may point back to frag. i, or a sentence which followed it. 

It may be well to point out that in the reconstructed fragment Paul 
uses Adyos and godia as almost convertible terms. If there is any 
difference between them it may be that codéa is applied rather to the 
Logos in Christ or the Prophets, Adyos to the Logos in God. 


1 See notes on frag. vii. 2 e.g. Orat. ii 43. 

* wat ped’ erepa, 7d tvourjaoa by aire tiv copiav Aéyew ds by oddevi GAA. 
P. G. \xxxvi 1. 1393. See under frag. v. Theodoret Haer. Fab, ii 8 (P.G. \xxxiii 
393) refers to Il. 6-11 of this fragment, apparently as part of the Acta: épmpdbn rdv 
xpiorov dvOpwnov Adyav, Ocias xapiTos Siapepdvtas heimpévor, 

4 Eus. HE. vii 30. 11. 
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FRAGMENT III. 


‘ ~ 7~ ~ 
ei 88 xara tiv ciotagw Kai yéveow ouvaTTo TG avOpwirw ToiTo (ocup- 


Baivew). 


This is the second of a-series of extracts from the Epistle preserved 
by Leontius (P. G. Ixxxvi 1. 1393). The first has been quoted above 
(p. 25: dyot roivuy xrd.). The two are perhaps to be read continuously, 
the words xai pe érepa, which precede the second, being taken, not as 
a note of Leontius, but as copied by him from the Epistle. If so, it 
followed frag. ii 1. 3 (xa@éAwperv) in the Acfa, after an interval. It depends 
on ¢yoi in the previous extract, and from it codia is to be supplied as 
the subject of cvvjrro. The first part seems to be a quotation of words 
used by an orthodox speaker, to which Paul replies, for both overaccs 
and gvvdrropa:, in such a connexion, are apparently orthodox words.’ 
We may paraphrase, ‘If, as you say, Wisdom was united to Christ in 
the womb, this is consistent with the view that it was united to a human 
person.’ 

FRAGMENT IV. 


(od yap ovyyeyevioOa 76 dvOpwrivw tiv copiav® otowdis GAG Kata 
tourna.) 


The third extract from the Epistle of the same series. Like frag. iii 
it depends on a previous ¢@yci. The words xai rdédw, which introduce 
it, indicate that it came from a different (probably, but not necessarily, 
later) part either of the Letter or of the Acta, according as we ascribe 
them to Leontius or to the Epistle itself. 


FRAGMENT V. 
(érepotay tiv KataaKkevyv Tod “Inood Xpurrov ris jperépas.) 
From Leontius’s fourth extract from the Epistle; which it may be 
well to quote in its entirety, with part of the fifth :— 


td 8 s ox . ‘ e , , ‘ ‘ a % a 
Tt O€ Bo €TGl, KGL TO €TEPOLAV dackey THY KaTaCKEevyV TOV ynoou 

x a a MJ 4 = Ae e338 s 87 A ’ 8 4 > a ‘ 
purrov THs Npetépas; Huav evi” peyiotw O° TovTw diadepew avTOU THV 


, > , a6 
cvoracw agwivtwv TO 


‘ ‘ , > « a ?. 4 > e A ez 
tov Oedv Adyov év éavt@ clvat, Grep ev jpiv 6 ~ow 
a 6 a s G o — 6 S >» lol > > A s , X / « > 
dvOpwros ; Kai ped erepa, 7)° To évorxnoa év avT@ thy codiav éyew ws év 

bd: Ss sm» * a . ‘ 5 , a é , ‘ > o 8 x ~. 
ovdevi GAAw; TovTO yap Tov peév TpdroV THs évoKHTEWS TOV avTov dyAO~ 

J hal i 
pétpw 8¢ wai rAGa treppépar," olov diurAdovov 7} Kai Srwodyrore wHeiov 
— A 5 ‘4 , > ”~ » ‘ ~ , * wr 
} €Aacgov tov diurAaciov ywwoKovros airod dro Tis copias 7 of dAAOL, 


1 For the first see under frags. v, vi, and for the second frags. xiii, xv. 

2 The Epistle inserts here ds jpeis maorevoper. 

3 év (om. jyav) Routh, p. 311, from Bodleian MS. * 5@ Routh. 
5 So Routh, rd Migne. © So Routh, «i Migne. 7 imeppépew Routh. 
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Here the Epistle as usual quotes from the Acfa. But the phrase xai 
pe érepa is obviously an insertion of Leontius, indicating that he has 
omitted a portion of the Epistle. Hence, though the second saying of 
Paul here reported (a free quotation of frag. ii ll. 9-11) followed the 
first in the letter, we cannot form any opinion as to their relative 
positions in the Acta. The general sense of the passage from which 
both extracts come seems to be, Of what avail is it that Paul insists so 
strongly on the difference between the xaracxevy of Christ and that of 
other men, seeing that we go so far beyond him, maintaining that the 
divine Word is part of His being? Why does he talk of the unique- 
ness of the indwelling of the Wisdom in Him, while he makes the 
difference between Him and others in this respect merely quantitative, 
not qualitative? Paul had spoken of what he here calls the érepoia 
xaraoxevy in frags. i, ii. It is worthy of note that the Synod substitutes 
avoraots for his xaracxevy. Cp. frag. iii. 


FRAGMENT VI. 
1. Ex simplicibus fit’ compositum. 
2. (quia) sapientia dispendium (patiatur) et ideo composita esse non 
(possit). 
3. (quod) sapientia (habitaret) in eo sicut habitamus et nos in 


domibus ut alter in altero sed neque pars domus nos sumus nec nostri 
pars domus est. 


These sayings of Paul are extracted from a fragment of Malchion 
reserved by Petrus Diaconus, de Jncarnatione et Gratia Christi iii 
P. L. \xii 85), who prefaces it with the words, ‘(Malchion presbyterus) 

summum disputationis certamen a concilio memorato suscipiens 
ita eundem haereticum inter caetera redarguit, dicens.’ Its source is 
therefore the Acta: but it must be borne in mind that Peter does not 
give us the psissima verba of Paul; we have the sayings only as Malchion 
quoted or summarized them. The first of them is not expressly 
ascribed to Paul, but the word cerfe, which is inserted after fit, seems 
to imply that it is a postulate of his which his adversary accepts. 

The comment of Malchion is instructive. After quoting the first 
saying, he proceeds: ‘Sicut in Christo Iesu qui ex Deo uerbo et 
humano corpore, quod est ex semine Dauid, unus factus est, nequa- 
quam ulterius diuisione aliqua sed unitate subsistens. Tu uero uideris 
mihi secundum hoc nolle compositionem fateri, ut non substantia sit in 
eo filius Dei sed sapientia secundum participationem. Hoc enim dixisti’, 
&c. Here the words ‘nequaquam’, &c. seem to refer to frag. ii 
ll. r1-14. To the second sentence the following, quoted by Leontius 


1 Petrus Diac. inserts certe after fit. 
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(l. c.)—his seventh extract from the Letter of the Synod—is so closely 
parallel that we might almost regard the Latin as a translation of it: riv 
8& ovvddeay érépws mpds THv copiay vod Kara paOnow Kai perovoiay, odxi 
ovoiay obowpévnv tv odpatt. ‘Erépws is no doubt equivalent to a phrase 
which Peter might have rendered ‘non secundum compositionem’. 
The Greek would have been od xara ovcracw (cp. frags. iii, v). The 
words compositum and composita in the sayings are probably renderings 
of cognates of everacts. Merovaiay is rendered participationem ; perhaps 
wrongly, for it is patient of a translation which brings it into closer 
connexion with payors, here coupled with it, and with the xara rowryra 
of frag. iv, to which the sentence appears to refer. Oiyi otciav otow- 
pévyv is evidently represented by ‘non substantia sit’. The words 
év owpart have their parallel not in the ‘in eo’ of the corresponding 
Latin, but in the ‘humano corpore’ of the previous sentence. The 
resemblance between this Latin version of Malchion’s speech and the 
Greek of the Letter gives support to the statement of St Jerome’ that 
the latter was written by Malchion himself. With this saying of 
Malchion we may compare another, in which he seems to refer to it 
(Leontius, 1. c.): ob waAat rotro éAcyov, drt ob 5dds oborvsoOat év 73 GAw 
Owrhpt Tov viov Tov povoyevyn, TOY MPO Mans KTivews didiws tmdpxovTa ; 

From Malchion’s comment on the second saying of Paul we learn 
that at this point the debate turned on the interpretation of Phil. ii 7: 
cp. frags. ii 1.17 f; xiii. It runs: ‘Nec cogitas quod diuina sapientia, 
sicut antequam se exinanisset, indiminuta permansit ; ita et in hac ex- 
inanitione . . . indiminuta atque indemutabilis exstitit.’ Thus we can 
understand Paul’s statement that the Wisdom ‘suffered loss’: it is his 
interpretation of éavrév éxévwcer. 


FRAGMENT VII. 

1. eb py e dvOpurrov® yéyovey 6 xpioris Oeds, odixotv Spoovows éore TH 
matpi Kai dvdyxn tpeis ovoias elvat, piay piv mporyyoupévyy, ras Se dio é€ 
éxeivns. 

2. (‘ Per hanc unius essentiae nuncupationem solitarium atque unicum 
sibi Patrem et Filium praedicabat.’) 

The former of these two sayings is given by Athanasius de Synodis 45 
(P.G. xxvi 772), the latter by Hilary of Poitiers de Synodis 81 (P.L. x 534). 

Athanasius had not read the Epistle of the Synod of Antioch®; it 
was from certain brethren who disliked the word épyoovcwv that he 
learned that it had been condemned therein.‘ But he quotes the 

1 De Vir. Ml. 71. 

2 Lower down Athanasius, in a second reference to this clause, has dv@pwawy. 

3 De Syn. 43 tiv yap émarodiy ob« icxov eyw. 

4 Ibid. elphwac pr evar dpootaor roy vidy 7G marpi. Similarly in c. 45, where rdv 
xpiordy takes the place of rdv vidy. Dr Strong has argued that the rejection of 
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argument of Paul, apparently verbatim, and with no expression of doubt. 
We may conclude that he states it in the form in which it appears in 
the Acta, a copy of at least some portions of which was no doubt in his 
hands. In the context he gives us to understand that the Fathers of 
the Synod failed t» perceive the fallacy of the reasoning, and that being 
unable to accept the conclusion, they resorted to the expedient of 
denying one of the premisses on which it rested, the homoousian 
formula. This statement of Athanasius may have been based on mere 
conjecture, or it may have been stated by those on whom he relied for 
information about the Epistle. 

Hilary seems to have depended for his knowledge of what the Fathers 
of Antioch had written on the letter of the Gaulish bishops which he 
was criticizing. He says: ‘Id addidistis quod patres nostri, cum Paulus 
Samosatenus haereticus pronuntiatus est, etiam homoousion repudia- 
uerint: quia per hanc’ &c. This amounts to a statement that in the 
Epistle the word époovcrov was rejected, and that a specific reason for 
its rejection was given. ‘There is no direct allusion to the Acfa, 
though of course the argument which Paul used must have appeared 
in them. 

There is no a priori reason to suppose that the information given us 
by either of these two writers as to the proceedings of the Synod is 
erroneous, though it might be expectegl that it would be fragmentary. 
They are in fact supported by a third witness, who adds to our know- 
ledge. St. Basil assures us that the word époo%cwv was condemned in 
the Epistle ; and he further tells us that in the same document a reason 
for its rejection was set forth, which is very similar to the argument of 
Paul reported by Athanasius. Here are his words (Zf. 52, P. G. xxxii 
393) : kal yap r@ dvte of éwi TlavAw tG apocare’ cvvedOdvres 5éBadov 
tiv A€éw [Spoovorov | ds obK einxov. Epacay yap éxeivor THY TOU Spooveiov 
duviv wapirrav évvorav ovaias Te Kai Tav am’ airs, ore katapeproOeioav 
TH ovoiay rapéxev TOU Spoovaiov THy mpoonyopiay Tors eis & SiypéOy. 

Now let us return to Hilary. He also knew the argument attributed 
to Paul by Athanasius and stated by Basil to have been used in the 
Antiochene Epistle. But he puts it into the mouth of the semi-Arian 
bishops: ‘Idcirco respuendum (homoousion) pronuntiastis quia per 
uerbi huius enuntiationem substantia prior intelligeretur quam duo inter 


dpoovo.or at Antioch is not proved (Journal of Theol. Studies iii 292), laying stress 
on the indirectness of the testimony of Athanasius and Hilary. This scracely affects 
ourargument. But it may be noted that he does not refer to the evidence of Basil, 
and that he makes use of a singularly hazardous argument e silentio—‘ the absence 
of any such condemnation in the extant documents of the Council’. The argument 
from the absence of any correction of the statement of Athanasius and Hilary by 
other writers is more impressive. 
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se partiti essent.’ The words of Athanasius and Basil suggest that this 
came ultimately from the documents of the Synod of Antioch. And it 
is quite probable that if the semi-Arians borrowed one argument from 
the Council, as they professed to have done, they should have borrowed 
another also. Against this conclusion, of course, no argument can be 
based on the silence of Hilary. In the form in which the argument is 
expressed Hilary approaches nearer to Basil than to Athanasius. That 
is as it should be; for the Gaulish bishops and Basil, as we have seen, 
quote the Epistle, while Athanasius quotes the Ac/a. 

Thus the evidence, so far as it has been investigated, points to the 
conclusion that Paul based two arguments on the word époovcvov, both 
of which were incorporated in the Epistle, as reasons for rejecting that 
term. But it has been held that this conclusion cannot be maintained. 
The testimony of Hilary and the testimony of Athanasius, it is said, 
are inconsistent with each other. We must therefore make our choice 
between them. Hilary declares that Paul accepted the term, Athanasius 
that he rejected it.’ 

I cannot see that Athanasius states, or implies, anything of the kind. 
I take it that the saying which he attributes to Paul may be paraphrased 
thus: ‘On your theory (cp. frag. iii), not only the Word but the Christ 
—the composite Being made up of the hypostatic Word and body (see 
frag. vi)—is co-essential with the Father?: this implies an essence prior 
to the Father and the Christ, of which both partake.’ So interpreted the 
reasoning is of the nature of an argumentum ad hominem: it is an 
attempt to reduce the orthodox doctrine of the Incarnation to an 
absurdity. The term époovcror is not objected against but assumed.* 

We may perhaps believe that the word was at first accepted by both 
parties. On the one hand Paul would have no difficulty in affirming 
that the Logos was époovows TG OG (rarpi). The opponents of Paul, 
like Dionysius of Alexandria, may have admitted the orthodoxy of the 
statement that Christ was dpnoovews to warpi, while forbearing to insist 
upon it. But as the controversy proceeded it would seem that the 
heresiarch propounded a double argument. On the one hand he 
contended that the term was fatal to the Christology of his adversaries ; 
on the other he claimed that it was consistent with, or implied, his 
own view, which recognized but one Person in the Godhead, and 


1 So Gwatkin Studies of Arianism, 2nd ed. (1900), p. 47- 

2 This is the formula which Dionysius of Rome accused his namesake of 
Alexandria of rejecting : ds ob Aéyovros tov xpiordy (not vidv or Adyov) dpooto.ov 
elva: 7@ O€g (C. L. Feltoe Dionysius of Alexandria p. 188). 

3 In reply to Paul’s argument Athanasius is content to say, pi) ofrws wal ém rav 
dowpdrav, nai padrora ent Oe0d, Td Spootorov onpaiveoOa But the Christ incarnate 
was not dowparos. 
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distinguished between the divine Logos and the human Christ. 
Malchion and his adherents accepted the reasoning in both cases, and 
on both grounds abandoned the formula, In this they may have 
received countenance from Dionysius of Alexandria, whose letter to 
the Church of Antioch they treated with such respect.’ If, as is likely, 
he dwelt in it on the Monarchianist tendencies of Paul, it is equally 
likely that, as in earlier epistles on a similar subject, he did not employ 
the term dpoovcvv." 

If the word had not at the beginning been accepted by Paul’s 
opponents, it is difficult to see how either of the arguments attributed 
to him could have had real force ; if it had been in common use among 
them Malchion would surely have been able to vindicate its orthodoxy. 
On the other hand, if the word was used by the orthodox, and not by 
Paul, why should they repudiate it? They might simply have disused 
it. The case was different if he not only derided its use by the 
orthodox, but himself used it to support his own heresy. It may be 
added that the employment of such a term as this—traditionally 
orthodox, but seldom heard—was perhaps one of the means by which 
Paul contrived to veil his heterodoxy in the earlier stages of the 
controversy.® 

It must further be remarked that Hilary, Athanasius, and Basil are 
not the only witnesses whose testimony on this matter is available. 
Epiphanius, as I hope to shew later on, is largely indebted for his 
account of the Samosatene heresy to the Acta. Now he writes,‘ 
pia Ocdrys 7 Tpids, TaTHp vids Kai Gyvov Tvedpa, Spoovovs otva. Grav yap 
elrns® Spoovorov od cvvaropyy onpaiver. 7d yap Spoovorov ody évds éote 
onpavrixdv. And again, ovre radw A€yopuev adbrov pr evar tabrov TH oboia 
T@ matpi. Here we have the word époovovov, and a repudiation at once 
of a Monarchianist inference from it, and of the charge that those who 
used it denied the identity in essence of Father and Son. The inference 
according to Hilary, and the charge according to Athanasius, came 
from Paul. If the words of Epiphanius are derived from Malchion, as 
is much in the context, they lead us to three conclusions : first, that the 
statements of both Athanasius and Hilary are in harmony with the facts; 
secondly, that the party of Malchion, at least at the beginning of the 
discussion, accepted the word époovcrov ; and thirdly, that for a time 
they resisted Paul’s deductions from it. 

The opening words of the first saying imply Paul’s belief that from 
being man Christ came to be God. This sufficiently explains the words 


1 Eus. H.E. vii 27 ; 30. 3. 2 Feltoe, p. 171. 

8 Eus. H. E. vii 28. 2. * Haer, 65. 8 (Dindorf iii 13). 

5 This word should be noted. It seems to indicate that Epiphanius was quoting 
a speech addressed to an individual opponent. 
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of the Macrostich’: otre . . . dpvovpeOa Kai rov xpurrov Oedv elvar mpd 
alive Sroiol elow of dd TlavAov tod Sapocaréws, torepov abrov pera THv 
tvavOpumrnaow éx rpoxoris TeOeoroja Oat A€yovres, TH THY How Yrrov dvOpw- 
mov yeyovévat, and the words of the Epistle reported by Gregory of Nyssa,’ 
eé obpavod drorebeGo0a tov Kipiov. Athanasius may refer to this ‘deifica- 
tion’ of the Christ when he says that Paul confessed ‘God born of 
a virgin’. His words are given in the note on frag. ix 4. For Paul's 
fuller exposition of the doctrine see frags. xi, xiii, xv. It is evident 
that he did not acknowledge the divinity of Christ in any sense which 
would permit worship to be rendered to Him.* 


FRAGMENT VIII. 
(ux dv0 idicracba viovs.) 

From Leontius (P. G. Ixxxvi 1. 1393). 

This saying stands at the head of Leontius’s sixth extract from the 
Epistle, and it is introduced by the word noi, indicating that it was 
taken from the Acfa. Doubtless it was a repudiation of teaching 
imputed to Paul by Malchion. The Epistle confutes the heretic out of 
his own mouth: «i 82 vids 6 “Incots Xpurrds rod Oeod, vids dé Kai copia, 
kai GAXo piv } copia dAdo 8 "Inoois Xpurris dv0 idioravra vioi. This 
reply has the appearance of quoting three sayings of Paul, and dAdo 
pev «rd, actually represents frag. iil.12f. But it is doubtful whether the 
preceding clauses reproduce explicit statements. Yids xai codia is suffi- 
ciently justified as a summary of Paul’s teaching by the latter part of 
frag. i, though the word vids does not occur there ; and by the fact that 
he perhaps occasionally uses vids as a synonym of Adyos (frag. ix 1 ; 
x 3), though in general he seems to avoid the word. On the other 
hand, in his extant sayings there is no implication that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God: indeed the early part of frag. i and frag. x 3 seem to 
indicate the contrary. But we know that while the Paulianists of 
a later generation, as a body, used the ‘three Names’ in baptism,‘ which 
surely involves belief in the sonship of the Logos, yet some of the sect, 
at the same period, gave the title of son to Christ, but denied it to the 
eternal Word.’ This divergence points to some indecision or incon- 
sistency in the language of the founder. Malchion may have laid hold 
of some ill-considered utterances, let fall in the course of debate, in order 
to fasten on him the charge of self-contradiction. All that can be 


' See Athan. de Syn. 26, 

2 Antirrheticus adv. Apollinarium (P. G. xlv 1139). 

3 See Eus. H, E. vii 30. 10. 

* Athan. Orat, ii 43 Manyaio: nai dpiyes wai of rot Sapwoardws pabnral, ra dvépata 
Aéyorres, obdtv Frrév claw alperixoi. 

5 Ibid. iv 30, quoted above under frag. ii p. 26. 
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affirmed is that Paul must have said something in which an adversary 
might have detected an admission of the sonship of Christ, as he cer- 
tainly did, in effect, acknowledge the sonship of the Word. 


FRAGMENT IX. 

1. (@edv [warépa Kai vidv kal dywov mvedpal tva Oedv, év Ged Se dei dvra 
Tov abrod Adyov [kai rd tvedpa adrod| Gowep ev dvOpumrov Kapdia 6 iBt0s 
Adyos. py elvar Se Tov vidv Tod Geod évurdararov, GAAa ev aitG Td Od. 
€\Odvra Se rov Adyov Kai évorxjoarvta év “Incod dvOpirw dvr). Kai ovtws els 
éorw 5 Oeds. . . . ard Tav paprupiwy TovTwv ... Kipios 6 Beds cov, Kiptos 
els éorw [ Deut. vi 4]... elwev éyd ev 1G warpi Kai 6 rarhp év euot [Joh. 
xiv 10f]... éXOdv & Adyos evypynoe povos kal dvpOe mpods Tov warépa. 

2. (airov rov rarépa éva Oedv.) 

3. (pera 7d yeyervjoOa dpbévra év aitrG tov ddyov Kai warw év OG 
imrdpxovra dvw, as év Kapdia advOpwrov déyos.) 

From Epiphanius Haer. 65, 1, 2, 3, 8 (Dindorf, iii 5, 6, 15). 

4. (Adyov évepyov é€ obpavod Kai codiav év aitG, TS piv mpoopurpo mpd 
aisvuw ovra tH de trdpga éx Nalapir dvadeyOevra): iva els in 6 éwi wavra 
Oeds 5 warnp. 

From Athanasius ¢. Apollinar. ii 3 (P.G. xxvi 1136). 

The first of these extracts is attributed by Epiphanius to Paul him- 
self. But the clauses enclosed in square brackets are probably glosses ; 
for the formula in which they occur is repeated many times in the con- 
text with variants, but nowhere else does it contain a reference to the 
Holy Spirit ; and from extracts 2, 4 it appears that, according to Paul, 
the One God was the Father. In the second sentence, jy elvac «rA., it 
is not unlikely that vidv has been substituted for Aéyov by Epiphanius. 
That Epiphanius had a document before him when he wrote, and that 
in the latter part of the extract he gives the ipsissima verba of Paul, as 
reported in it, is highly probable. The words ‘ from these testimonies’ 
lead us to expect several texts; but in §1 only one ‘testimony’ is 
quoted (Deut. iv 6). That Paul cited Joh. xiv 10 f in this connexion 
is inferred from § 2, in which his interpretation of that passage is chal- 
lenged. The words éAwv xrd., which conclude the extract from Paul, 
are in §1. Thus Epiphanius seems here to have transcribed Paul’s 
argument, omitting part of it. That the document which lay before 
him was the Acfa we may gather from éA@évra xrX., which is a con- 
densation of frag. ii ll. 3-11. The next section, which criticizes Paul’s 
exegesis of Joh. xiv 1of., is probably based on Malchion’s refutation 
of it, recorded in the Acta. ‘Fhe words évipynce povos in the final 
clause are of doubtful meaning. They may be interpreted as stating 
that the Logos in Christ acted either independently of the human 
personality (cp. frag. iil. 11 f) or apart from God. In view of extracts 3, 4 
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of this fragment (see below) the latter explanation seems more probable. 
But possibly poves includes both significations—apart from Christ and 
apart from God. The words xai dvjAGe «rd. are obviously based on 
Joh. xiv 12, 28; xvi 17, 28; xvii 11, 13. They are further developed 
in extract 3. 

The second extract, like the first, purports to represent a statement 
of Paul. It is said, in the context, to involve the absurdity of a zarjp 
dyovos viov. 

The third extract comes from a passage in which Epiphanius speaks 
not of Paul but of the ‘Samosatites’. Nevertheless, it appears to repre- 
sent in substance an utterance of his. In fact it reproduces, in different 
language, and with an addition, the conclusion of extract 1. Moreover 
the irregularity of the construction points to the quotation and criticism 
of detached sentences of a single writer or speaker. The immediately 
preceding words are éyw yap év TO warpi ox ws Adyos év kapdia. dvOpurov, 
GANG tratépa oidapev voyrov oiv vid Kai vidv dard matpos yeyevvnpévov. Kal 
obx as év dvOpwrw éOuyv cis oixntynprov 6 Oeios Adyos: Kai pera «tr. Here 
allusion is obviously made to extract 1 (as Adyos év xapdig) and to 
frag. vi 3 (eis oixyrypov), the reference to extract 1 being continued in 
kai mdédw «rd, It would seem that Epiphanius is giving us further 
scraps of Malchion’s remarks on Joh. xiv ro f. At any rate the extract 
adds to our knowledge of what Paul actually said. For it implies 
a declaration by him that after its entry into the man Jesus it was ‘seen’ 
in him ; that while it dwelt in him it was no longer in God as reason in 
the heart of a man, but had for the time, in some sense, a separate 
existence ; and that finally it returned to its former state. 

The fourth extract is part of a passage in which Athanasius states 
that Paul of Samosata, like other heretics, confessed that ‘God was born ' 
in Nazareth’. It presents some difficulties ; but it has manifest points 
of contact with extracts 1-3, which warrant the belief that it is based on 
the document which underlies them: [atAos 46 Sapooareds, he writes, 
Gedv éx tis wapbévov Sporoyei, Oedv éx Nalapér d@Oévra, cai évredbev ris 
imdpgews tiv dpxnv éoxnkdra, kai dpynv Baoreias tapeAnpdra.? Then 
he proceeds, as in extract 4, Adyov dé évepyov xrh., explaining, appa- 
rently, the sense in which Paul made the admission. Note the words 
épOévra (see extract 3), évepydv (cp. évypynoe, extract 1), trapgeus, 
imdpge (cp. trdpxovra, extract 3), rarjp (cp. extract 2); also the allusion 
to Deut. iv 6 (as in extract 1). If Athanasius is right, Paul actually 
dated the proper existence of the Logos from the ‘Incarnation’, from 
its entry into Jesus. No doubt the Logos was in being before the ages, 
but only 74 rpoopicpd, not ri trapéa. The Logos was essentially 


1 yeyevqcba. 2 For this statement see under frag. vii p. 34. 
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Adyos évepyds, existing therefore in the true sense only when active. 
For the Adyos évepyés compare Marius Mercator, est. Blasph. Cap. 
App. 19 (P. Z. xlviii 929) ‘ Paulus uerbum dei zpogopixéy Kai mpaxtixov 
Adyov Kai évepyntixov, id est, prolatiuum et potestatis effectiuum uerbum 
sensit, non substantiuum, quod Graeci otowdes dicunt’. It may be 
added that Athanasius seems to imply that Paul used Rom. ix 5, 6 dv 
éri rdvrwv Geds ebdoyynros eis Tos aidvas, as one of the ‘testimonies’ to 
his view of the unity of God. 

In confirmation of the inference here drawn from extracts 1, 3, 4, the 
summary of Haer. 65, given by Epiphanius in his Anacephalacosis 
(Dindorf i 250; iii 3), may be quoted. It puts in brief what he con- 
ceived, after a study of the documents, to be the main points of Paul’s 
teaching: otros dvimapxrov tiv Xpurrov ddrfyou deiv diaBeBaodtrar 
(cp. extract 1), Adyov mpopoprxdv airov cxnparioas (cp. frag. x 2), dard 8e 
Mapias kai Sedpo evar mpoayyeAtixis pev Ta epi adrod év rais Oeias 
ypaais cipnpéva exovros (cp. frag. iil. 7 f), wi 6vros 8é, GAN’ dard Mapias xai 
deipo da tis évodpxov tapovoias. Cp. Eus. 1. £. vi 33 (cp. 20). Com- 
pare also Athanasius De Syn. 45 (P. G. xxvi 773) 6 Sapocareds éppdver 
pay elvar mpd Mapias rov vidv, GAN’ dx’ airs dpyny toynxévat. 

FRAGMENT X, 

1. (xpdcwrov ev tov Oedv apa 7G Adyw as avOpwrov eva Kai Tov adrod 
Adyov.) 

2. To bv elvat (rod Adyov) Kata THv mpohopay err. 

3- dvOpwros Fv 6 "Inoots, kai év airé évérvevoey avubev 6 Adyos. Kai 
Taira epi éavtod & dvOpwros Aéyer’ 5 rarip yap dpa TG vid els Oeds, 5 SE 
dvOpwros kétwhev 76 vov rpdcwrov iropaive. Kai ovtrws ta dv0 mpdowra 
aAnpovvrat. 

From Epiphanius Haer. 65 (Dindorf iii 6, 7, 12). 

These three sayings appear to have been closely connected with one 
another. All three are attributed by Epiphanius, not to Paul himself, 
but to his followers. The first two stand close together in an orthodox 
argument based on Joh.i1; the first, though only a variant of the 
formula with which frag. ix 1 begins, expresses that formula in the pre- 
cise form presupposed by extract 3, which is much further on in 
Epiphanius, We may conjecture that here as elsewhere (see frag. ix) 
Epiphanius has worked up into his argument a speech of Malchion in 
the Acta. Confirmation of the conjecture is found in words which 
immediately follow the sentence from which extract 2 is taken: «i yap 
év xapdia Adyov Gedy (7. Geds?) exer, Kai od yeyevvnpévov, Hs mAnpodrat Td 
jv, Kat Ore Oeds Hv & Adyos ; od yap 6 Tod dvOpuov Adyos dvOpwros mpds Tov 
avOpwrov obre yap Cy ovre tréorn. Here the words yeyevvnpévoy and 
iméorn remind us of the second sentence of frag. i, where the same 
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verbs are used in successive clauses and applied to the Logos. It 
is hard to escape the impression that there is a connexion between 
the two passages. But what is the nature of the connexion? Here we 
are told in effect that since, according to Paul, the Logos is not be- 
gotten, it cannot in his view be hypostatic. In frag. i Paul himself says 
that the Logos zs begotten, and so is hypostatic. No one could have 
written or uttered the passage before us with direct reference to frag. i. 
But there is no difficulty in believing that it contains the substance of 
an argument of Malchion, to which frag. i is Paul’s answer: he denies 
both premiss and conclusion. If this supposition is correct it follows 
that our three extracts give the gist of sayings of Paul in the Disputation 
at Antioch, uttered before frag.i and supplemented by it. The fact, 
already noted, that they are ascribed by Epiphanius to the ‘ Samosatites ’ 
does not negative this conclusion. For though Paul and Malchion 
were the principal, if not the only, disputants at Antioch, each had 
a party behind him, and spoke in its name. It was to be expected 
that statements of Paul should be counted as expressing the mind of 
the Samosatene faction (cp. frag. ix 3). 

The second saying of the group is not explicitly quoted by Epiphanius. 
But that Paul used words to the same effect is implied: «i yap év dpyj 
jw & Adyos Kai 4 Adyos Fv mpds Tov Gedv, 7d dv elvar od Kara Ti mpodhopav 
povov éoriv, GAAG kata Thy iméoracw. This sentence supplies additional 
proof that Epiphanius is using, with little skill, an anti-Paulianist writing. 
For up to this point he has attributed to Paul no opinion against which 
it could be directed. For xara riv tpopopdy compare Adyos zpodoptKds 
in the quotations from Marius Mercator and the Anacephalacosis of 
Epiphanius, under frag. ix. 

In the third extract we have what is evidently a mere scrap of 
a longer passage. The subject of Aéye is ‘the man’ Jesus, who is 
described in the previous clause as inspired by the Logos. The word 
raira must refer to sayings of Jesus mentioned in the document used 
by Epiphanius, They are said to have been spoken of ‘the man’ him- 
self, Clearly the document quoted other sayings distinguished from 
these, in which, according to Paul, he spoke not concerning himself, 
but, presumably, concerning the Logos which dwelt in him. Some 
such clause as éxeiva A€yee epi tod Adyou has been omitted. Now in 
the preceding section of Epiphanius (§ 6) a series of sayings of Jesus 
(Joh. v 43; viii 17 f, 28; xiv 9; xv 26; xvi 14f; Matt. xi 25; Lk. 
x 22) is found, which in their obvious interpretation contradict Paul’s 
doctrine of ‘the man from below’. Even if we may not assume that 
Epiphanius took them from Malchion’s speeches in the Acfa, it was 
inevitable that Malchion should quote such sayings in the course of his 
argument against the heresiarch. How would Paul dispose of them? 
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It would seem that only one way was open to him. He would main- 
tain that in such utterances ‘the man’ was the mere mouthpiece of the 
Logos (compare the exposition of Acts x 36 in frag. ii): that Christ 
spoke concerning the Logos, or rather that the Logos spoke through 
him concerning itself. This principle of exegesis could not be easily 
brushed aside, at least in regard of such of this type of sayings—the 
greater number—as are recorded in the Gospel of the Logos. And 
certainly some such principle is implied in Paul’s quotation of Joh. xiv ro 
in support of his doctrine (see frag. ix 1). On the other hand, he cited 
other sayings, such as Joh. v 27," in which the manhood of Christ was 
made prominent. Most of them, no doubt, came from the Synoptic 
Gospels. Of them he would of necessity affirm, ratra wepi éavrod 6 dv- 
Opwros Aéyet. It may be observed that these words, as they appear in 
Epiphanius, are without relevance to the context ; they follow a series 
of sayings of Christ, of which Paul could make no such statement— 
a further indication that Epiphanius was making a not very intelligent 
use of a written source. In the latter part of extract 3 Paul is apparently 
justifying the severance of the Logos from the human person of the 
Christ, which his exegesis implies. The Logos, he says, in fact belongs 
to a different personality. This is apparently the saying of Paul quoted 
in the letter of the Synod of Antioch from the izopurvjpara (i.e. the 
Acta), drov Aéyea "Tncotv Xproriv xatwhev.2 In this extract the word 
vid, after Adyos in a previous clause, is suspicious. It may have been 
written in place of Ady» by Epiphanius. 
FRAGMENT XI. 

TO dyiy mveipare xpiobeis tpoonyopevOy xpirtds, Tar Xwv Kara pioww, Gav- 
paroupyov kata xapw. TO yap dtpértw rips yvopyns Spowbeis TO OeG, Kai 
peivas kaOapds dpaprias qvHbn aird, Kal évnpynOn mov édécbar® tiv Tov 
Oavparwv dvvacreiav, é€ Sv pilav air cai rhv abrnv mpds tH OeAjoe evép- 
yerav Exe * derxOeis, AUTpwTHs TOU yévous Kai owrhp éxpynparurer. 

This and the four pieces which follow it are the surviving fragments 
of a work of Paul entitled zpds SaBivov Adyo. They were first printed 
by. Mai (ova Collectio vii 68), from a Vatican manuscript. It is not 
necessary to discuss the question of their genuineness. Harnack 


accepts them ‘in spite of their standing in the very worst company ’.® 


FRAGMENT XII. 


, , 
ai duaopa pices xai ra Siahopa mpdcwra Eva Kai povov évarews Exover 


1 Cramer Catena iii 235. 2 Eus. H. E. vii 30. 11. See above, p. 27. 
8 For mov éAéo0a: Harnack suggests moreioOar, * MS éxow. 
5 Dogmengesch. (E. T.) iii 39 ; Chronol. der altchrist. Litt. ii 137. 
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Tporov Thy Kara THy OéAnow ocipBacw, éé Hs 7 Kata évépyecav émi TOV ovTWS 
ovppiBacbévrwv * ddAnAots dvadaiverar povds. 


FRAGMENT XIII. 
dyws kai dixaros yéyovey jpav 6 owrip, dyav. Kai révy Tas TOD mpoTd- 
TOpos Hpav KpaTnoas dpaprias: ols katopOwoas THv dpernv, cuvnhOy 7G OG, 
piav kat Thy abrny mpos airov BovAnow kai évépyeav tais Tov dyabav mpo- 
Korrais éoxnkws iv ddvaiperov uvAd~as 7d dvoya KAnpodra 7d iwép wav 
dvopa, otopyis érabXov aitd xapiobev. 
Note the reference to Phil. ii 9 in the last clause. 


FRAGMENT XIV. 
py Oavpaoys ori piav pera tod Oeod tiv OédAnow elyev 6 owryp dorep 
yap } pias plav trav ToAdGv Kai THY aitiy trdpxoveay havepot THY oiciav’ 
ovTws 7) TXEors THS dyamrns plav Tov TOAAGY Kai Thy airny épydlerar OAnow 
bia pus cal rhs airns pavepovpevy? evapertycews. 


FRAGMENT XV. 
‘ ‘ ~ , Lol , > ” ™ ‘ 4 , 

Ta Kparovpeva TO Adyw THs Hicews odK Exovow Erawovr Ta SF cyévE 

prias xparovpeva irepaiverat, pug Kai TH airy yvwouy Kpatovpeva, did puds 
aA a , nw . 

kal Ths abris évepyeias BeBasovipeva, cai THs Kat’ éravénow ovdénore tavo- 
uévys Kunoews: Kal Hv Td OG cvvadbeis 5 owrnp ovdérore déxerat pepir pov 
els tovs aidvas, plav adros* Kai tiv airiv éxwv Oédnow Kai évépyaay, 
dei xwovpévny TH pavepdoe tov ayabav. 


FRAGMENT XVI. 


kar’ émayyeAciav péyas Kai éxXextds mpopyrys éoriv, tows peoirys Kai 
vopobérns THs Kpeirrovos SiabyKys yevopevos’ Gotis éavtov iepovpynoas irép 
mavtwv play épdvy Kal Oéd\now Kai évépyevav Exwv mpds Tov Oedv, OédXwv 
aorep Oeds ravras dvOpwrous cwhjvat xai eis eriyvwow ddnOeias eXOciv * ris 
80 abrod 76 dcp bi dv eipydoato pavepwheions. 

This and the two following fragments are printed in Mai ova 
Collectio vii 68, from the same MS as frags. xi-xv, in which they are 
ascribed to Ebion. The reasons given by Harnack (Dogmengesch., 
E. T. iii 44) for attributing them to Paul are scarcely convincing, though 
they certainly have points of contact with his teaching. I have thought 
it well, however, to include them in this collection. 


FRAGMENT XVII. 


éo ‘4 aA 4 8 ’ ‘ 0: a“ 4 pir 6 id 6 ‘ 
oxéoe yap TH Kata Sixavorvvyy Kai 760 TG Kata PravOpwriay cwapbeis 

A ~ 4 4 a ~ 
7 06, obd8tv Ecxev pepepirpévoy mpds Tov Oedv, da Td pilav adrod Kal Tod 


1 MS ovpPabévrow. 2? MS gavepoupérns. 5 MS air. * MS éor. 
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Geod yevér Oar ri OéAnow kai Ti evépyevav Tov éxi TH TwTnpia Tov avOpurwr 
éyabirv. 
FRAGMENT XVIII. 
ei yap @6éAnce airiv' eds orgvpwhiva, kai xaredéfaro Aéywv, py Td 
éuov, GAA 7d adv yevér Gat OéAnpa, SHAov Sri piav Eoyev pera Tod Oeod THv 
GeAnow Kai tHv mpagw, éxcivo OeAnoas Kai mpdgas, drep Coke TH Ged. 


We now proceed to set forth, so far as the foregoing collection of his 
dicta may enable us to do so, the main lines of the teaching of Paul of 
Samosata. 

It is plain that he held a Monarchianist doctrine of the Godhead. 
He insisted strongly on the unity of God, relying mainly on Deut. vi 4, 
‘The Lord thy (sic) God is one Lord’; and this uni-personal God he 
identifies with the Father (ix 1, 2). But the Word or Wisdom was 
from eternity (de/) in God, in the same manner as reason (Adyos) is in 
the heart of man, as an element of his personality (ix 1; x 1). Thus 
the Word is rightly described as époovcws to Ged (xarpi), inasmuch as 
its ovoia or imdcraats is identical with that of the Father (vii 2). The 
Word was begotten by God, and so had a real existence (i). Paul does 
not directly state that it was begotten ‘ before the ages’, but the general 
trend of his teaching seems to imply this ; and it is pre-supposed in his 
argument that ‘ Mary was not the mother of the Word, for neither was she 
before the ages’ (ii 1. 4). The assertion that it was begotten obviously 
involves the admission that the Word though impersonal was in some 
sense the Son of God. But Paul seldom, if ever, uses that phrase 
(ix 1; x 3, with notes). The Word was essentially Adyos mpodopixds 
(x 2), Adyos évepyds, and therefore attained full existence only in activity. 
When not active it may be regarded as dormant in God: it was not 
évurécraros (ix 1), almost dvirapxros (p. 18), existed 7G mpoopwrpe? ; 
when active it existed rp imdpée (ix 4). 

The Holy Spirit is mentioned by Paul in connexion with the birth of 
Christ. He plainly held that the Spirit was distinct from, and indeed 
inferior to, the Word ; for the Christ, begotten of the Spirit, was not in 
any sense divine (i; ii 1. 6), When Epiphanius (see ix 1) places the 
Word and Holy Spirit on a level, and describes both as in God as 
reason is in the heart of a man, he is apparently putting his own gloss 
on the words of the Samosatene. It is quite possible that Paul had not 
elaborated a doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

Paul’s Christology was adoptionist. He accepts the Virgin Birth. 
Jesus Christ was ‘begotten of the Holy Ghost’ and born of ‘the 

1 MS adrds. 

2 Compare the Letter of the Bishops (Routh Rel. Sac. iii 290) mpd alavaw évra, ob 
mpoyvwoe, GAX’ obaia nal brocrdce Oedv. 
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Virgin through the Holy Ghost’ (i). Yet he was a mere man. But 
‘the man’ was anointed by the Holy Ghost, and for that reason was 
called Christ (i; xi). There is no express statement concerning the 
time or manner of this anointing. But inasmuch as Paul states that 
Jesus Christ (not merely Jesus) was bégotten of the Holy Ghost, it may 
probably be inferred-that it took place in the very act of conception. 
Thus Christ was a man like one of us (jpiv Toov) ; yet superior to other 
men in all respects, ‘since grace was upon him from the Holy Ghost 
and from the promises and from the things that are written’ in the 
Scriptures (ii 1. 7). Thus he had a special preparation (xaraoxevy), such 
as was vouchsafed to none other, for the reception of the divine Logos (v). 
For the Logos or Wisdom went forth from God and was joined to him 
(i cw AOer ; iv ovyyeyerjeOa ; iii cvv#rro"). In virtue of his unique 
preparation the Logos entered into him, not as into a strange place, but 
as it were coming to its home (ii 1. 8 va pyre . . . GAAdrpwos F ris codias). 
That this coming of the Logos into Christ occurred before his birth 
seems to be implied by the statement that ‘ Mary received the Logos’ 
(ii 1. 5, but see iii), It was not without precedent, for Wisdom was in the 
prophets, and still more in Moses. But the Logos was in Christ in 
such a manner as it had never been in any other ; it took up its abode 
in him as in a sanctuary (ii 1.9; ix1). Thus dwelling in him the Logos 
inspired Christ (x 3 év air@ évérvevoer), and through him proclaimed 
the Gospel of peace to the sons of Israel, as in former times God spoke 
through the prophets (ii l. 15). The Logos was seen in him (ix 3). By 
this active indwelling in Christ the Logos attained its true existence, an 
existence in some sense apart from God (ix 1, 3, 4; see notes) ; so that 
it might be said that his being had its beginning from Nazareth (ix 4; 
see note). At length it returned to God and resumed its former state 
in God as reason is in the heart of man (ix 1, 3). So Paul seems to 
explain the significance of the Ascension. 

But though the Logos was in Christ it did not invest him with 
divinity. He dwelt in Christ as we dwell in our houses, neither being 
part of the other (vi 3). The Logos and Christ were entirely separate 
from one another, each retaining its own nature (iil. 11). They were not 
fused together (vi 2) in such a way as to be constituent parts of a single 
person (x 3), having a single essence (iv otowdéas). Christ was a distinct 
human person, who possessed the Logos as an attribute (iv xara wow- 
tyra; Malchion, quoted under vi, xara pabyow xai perovoiav). As man, 
in virtue of his nature, he suffered; as man, in virtue of the grace 
bestowed upon him by the Holy Spirit, he worked miracles (xi; cp. ii).” 

1 Here Paul may be using the language of his opponents, 

2 Against this, it seems, the Letter of the Bishops protests (Routh iii 298) : ra 
piv onpeia wal ra répara 7a év Trois ebaryyeAlas dvayeypappéva b eds Hv Emredéaas. 
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But by reason of the indwelling of the Logos the life of the human 
Christ was a continuous progress towards higher things. (xili rats trav 
d-ya0av mpoxorais ; cp. Macrostich, quoted under vii é« zpoxorjs). ‘ By 
wisdom he became great’ (ii 1. 3). By the steadfastness of his purpose 
(r@ dtpérrw tis yvwpys) he was made like to God, and remained pure 
from sin (xi). By contest and labour he conquered the sins of our first 
parent and established virtue (xatopOwcas tiv dperqv) (xiii). Finally he 
became God (vii 1), was deified (Epistle af. Greg. Nyss. and Macrostich, 
quoted under vii). In other words he was united (xi, xii 7#vH6y; xiii, 
xv cuvip6n) to God, in the only way in which unity between persons is 
possible (xii), by absolute harmony of will () xara OéAnow ovpBaors : 
cp. xiii-xv). So he attained the title of Redeemer and Saviour of the 
race (xi). The miracles which he was enabled to work manifested the 
harmony of his will with the will of God. Having preserved it inviolable 
he is granted the Name which is above every name (xiii). His union 
with God is eternal and will never be dissolved (xv). 

Our fragments contain no statement as to the time of this deification 
of Christ. But as it seems to have followed the ‘anointing’ and the 
coming of the Logos, after a considerable interval, and to have preceded 
the laborious conquest of sin by Christ and his exhibition of miraculous 
power, it may probably be connected with the Baptism. It is clear 
that it did not entitle Christ to worship as God, since Paul prohibited 
‘the psalms which had been sung to our Lord Jesus Christ, as recent 
compositions of recent men’ (Eus. 7. £. vii 30. 10). 

We learn from the Epistle of the Council of Antioch' that Paul 
revived the heresy of a certain Artemas, whom Eusebius,? Theodoret,° 
and others identify with Artemon. Unfortunately we know nothing 
more of Artemon’s system than that it was one of the later develope- 
ments of the teaching of Theodotus the leather-cutter, who was ex- 
communicated by Pope Victor (¢. 190).* It is possible that Artemon 
was still alive when Paul was condemned,’ and it is highly probable 
that he did not come into prominence till after Hippolytus had written 
his Syntagma® and Refutation of All Heresies; for though these books 
give us the fullest existing account of the various ‘Theodotian sects 
they do not mention him. 

It may be well, however, to draw attention to some parallels between 
the teaching of Paul, as summarized above, and that of Theodotus and 
his followers as revealed by Hippolytus. The comparison may be 
found at once to corroborate the statement that Paul borrowed from 


1 Eus. 7. E. vii 30. 16. 2 Ibid. v 28. 1. 3 H. F, ii 4. 

4 Little Labyrinth ap. Eus. H. E. v 28. 6. 5 Eus. H. E. vii 30, 17. 

® The part of this lost work which dealt with the Theodotians is the basis of 
Epiphanius Haer. 54 f, Ps.-Tert. Haer. 8, and Philastrius Haer, 50-52. 
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Artemon, and to test the accuracy of the account which I have given of 
Paul’s system. 

Hippolytus tells us that the doctrine of the Godhead and the creation 
held by the Theodotians was to some extent (é« pépovs) in harmony 
with that of the Church.’ From this we may infer that it did not differ 
greatly from his own, which in later times was by no means counted 
orthodox. It is, therefore, remarkable that we discover a good deal of 
resemblance between the teaching somewhat obscurely set forth in 
his tract contra Noetianos, and our account of the Samosatene theo- 
logy. According to Hippolytus God was absolutely alone, having 
nothing contemporary with Him. But from eternity the Logos was in 
Him. When He willed He begat the Logos, in order that through 
it He might create the world. The Logos came forth from Him 
as His dvvayus (¢c. Voet. 10). But though begotten the Logos was not 
yet ‘perfect son’: it was called son by anticipation (7. 15). The 
Logos became ‘ perfect son’ through the Incarnation (7d. 4), by which 
he was manifested among men (#4. 10). Thus Hippolytus, and probably 
the Theodotians, like Paul, recognized three stages in the existence of 
the Logos. It is true that our fragments do not warrant the assertion 
that Paul connected the second stage with the creation. In fact they 
make no reference to the creation. But, on the other hand, that Paul 
denied that all things were made through the Logos (Joh. i 3) is 
improbable ; and unless he did so, he would not come into conflict, 
on that subject, with his opponents at Antioch. Thus the silence of 
the fragments is easily explained. And the creation cannot have been 
the work of the Logos remaining immanent in God. We may safely 
assume that the creative work of the Logos was assigned to the second 
stage of its being. Hippolytus emphasizes the invisibility of the Logos 
in the pre-existent state (#4. 10), as does also Paul (frag. iil. 18). And 
if Hippolytus says that the invisibility came to an end with the 
incarnation, Paul held a not dissimilar opinion (frag. ix 3). Hippo- 
lytus, with Paul, confessed that the Logos was in the prophets, acting 
as its own herald (¢. Moet. 12 ; cp. frag. ii 1. 9 f). 

But it was in the Christology of the Theodotians that Hippolytus 
detected heresy. Theodotus held that Jesus was a mere man,’ though 
he admitted the miraculous birth; and he maintained that he con- 
tinued merely human after he became Christ, though subsequent to the 


1 Ref. vii 35 ; x 23. The remark was primarily made in reference to Theodotus 
the leather-cutter. But the context shows that it applied also to his successors. 

2 Ref. vii 35 ; x 23, and Syntagma as preserved in the passages cited p. 43, note 6. 

8 Note the phrase: Hipp. Ref. vii 35 dvOpwmov . . . Buwoavra Kowas maow 
dvOpdomos ; x 23; «[ow]dv dvOpwnov maow. Cp. Eus. H.E. vii 27. 2 ds xowod ri 
puow dvO pmo -yevopévou, 
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baptism he had the power to work miracles. Apart from this he was 
distinguished from other men only by his piety and righteousness. 
In all this Theodotus agreed with Paul. But two points emerge in 
which he differed from him entirely. He denied that Jesus at any 
time was (or became’) God. Thus he refused to allow that ‘from man 
he became God’. However some of his followers—apparently not 
a large number *—took a different view. They seem to have said that 
Jesus became God after the resurrection. Taking this in connexion 
with the stress laid upon his holiness, as the characteristic which set 
him apart from other men, we may find in it the germ of Paul’s doctrine 
of zpoxomn. 

But again, the Theodotians, as known to Hippolytus, taught that 
Jesus became Christ at his baptism, while Paul affirmed that Jesus 
Christ was born of the Virgin. But a sect of Theodotians, who separated 
from the main body under Theodotus the banker, known as the 
Melchisedekians, improved upon the original teaching by way of 
addition. ‘They introduced Melchisedek into the scheme, to do for 
the angels in heaven what Christ did for men on earth, stating that he 
was ‘a very great power of God’, and ‘superior to the Christ’. The 
latter phrase reminds us of Paul’s ‘The Logos is superior to the Christ’ 
(ii 1. 2). It would be an easy step for a later Theodotian to substitute 
the Logos for Melchisedek, or perhaps to identify the two powers. At 
any rate Theodotus the leather-cutter used the fourth Gospel,’ and it 
was therefore inevitable, if the heresy continued in being for a consider- 
able time, that the Logos should in some way be connected with its 
Christology, and so probably assume a form more akin to that of Paul, 
This may well have been the work of Artemon. 

On the whole it is probable that the Samosatene heresy was a modi- 
fication of the system of Artemon or some other Theodotian leader. 


H. J. Lawcor. 
' Ref. vii 35 yeyovéva: with the addition én rj xa0d8q rod mvedpatos ; x 23 elvat. 


2 They are mentioned in Ref. vii 35 only. 
8 He qitoted Joh. viii 40. See Epiph. Haer. 54. 1. 
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THE METAPHYSIC OF NESTORIUS. 


Wuart Nestorius really taught, and whether he was himself orthodox 
or a heretic, are questions which have been reopened by the discovery 
of his own defence of his position in the ‘ Book of Heracleides’.' So 
long as the first of these remains a mystery, the second cannot be 
answered ; and this paper is put forward as a suggestion towards the 
interpretation of Nestorius’s writing and the understanding of what he 
taught. It deals mainly with one point, the meaning of the word 
mpoowrov in Nestorius’s teaching; but as the argument in the Lider 
FHleraclidis depends on his use of the word, it is a point which must 
receive our first attention. 

The traditional view of Nestorius has been that he thought to solve 
the Christological problem by the theory of a ‘moral union’: ‘The 
answer was found in the theory of a moral union, the association of 
Jesus the Son of Mary with the eternal Logos: an association the basis 
of which is the actual moral identity of the will of Jesus with the divine 
will of the Logos.’ Such a theory could only be satisfactory if it were 
based on a metaphysic in which the ultimate reality is identified with 
will: but, in the language of patristic theology, that would involve 
identifying will with oteia, and the slightest acquaintance with Nes- 
torius’s writings is enough to shew that he never did that. Dr Loofs 
has put forward the theory that Nestorius did not mean to teach any 
metaphysical union at all. He opposes what he calls a ‘ personal and 
moral’ union to all kinds of metaphysical union, and holds that 
Nestorius cared nothing for the latter. We misunderstand him because 
‘we cannot free ourselves from metaphysics’, Without stopping to 
discuss the curious notion that any non-metaphysical Christology can 
be satisfactory, or whether such a conception can credibly be ascribed 
to a patristic theologian, I shall hope first to shew that Nestorius did, 


1 Cf. Bethune-Baker Nestorius and his Teaching, Cambridge 1908; Loofs 
Nestorius and his Place in the History of Christian Doctrine, Cambridge 1914 ; 
and criticisms of the above in the Church Quarterly Review by H. M. Relton (Jan. 
1912) and A, C. Headlam (July 1915). Also R. H. Connolly and A. J. Mason in 
J.T. S. xii 486, and xv 88, 

2 Weston The One Christ (1914) p. 88. 
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as a matter of fact, mean to put forward a metaphysical theory ; secondly, 
to make a suggestion as to what that theory was ; and, thirdly, to offer 
some few criticisms on what I believe him to have taught. 


I 


When we ask whether Nestorius meant to ‘teach that Christ was one 
person or two persons, we are faced by the fact that there is in his 
terminology no word precisely similar to our ‘person’. He shares with 
all his contemporaries an outlook not yet concerned with the psycho- 
logical investigation which has produced the problem of the nature of 
personality as it appears in modern philosophy.’ Still, if by ‘ personality ’ 
we mean the real centre of being of a person, that idea was rightly 
expressed by the use, which came to be generally adopted in Nestorius’s 
day from the Cappadocian Fathers, of iaderacis ; which word, although 
commonly rendered in Latin by Zersona, itself really means individua 
subsistentia. It denotes some thing objectively existent, one piece of 
reality, so to say, which in the case of a human being will naturally be 
his personality, though in the case of a material thing we could not use 
that term to describe it. It is in this sense of iadéaracis, I am inclined 
to think, that Cyril bases the oneness of Christ on a évwors xa6? ino- 
oTactv. 

Nestorius generally used irdcracis in the older sense, as equivalent 
to oveia, though there are a few passages in which he shews himself to 
be acquainted with, and even accepts the newer usage.? Apart from 
these he has no word which, like iaécracis in Cyril, may be looked on 
as expressing the germ of that conception of ‘person’ which is still 
growing to-day. When he wishes to emphasize the unity of Christ’s 
essential (as we should say) personal being, he simply uses the number 
‘one’, or denies that he makes Christ two. He teaches that Christ 
is one: he denies that he believes in two Sons or two Lords or two 
Christs.* This is in effect a claim not to be condemned as Nestorian 
in the traditional sense, and our object is to discover how he attempted 
to make good this claim. 

It is a question, he says, of the zd of unity possible in the circum- 
stances, and to describe it he uses the word zpécwrov. We will call it 
provisionally prosopic union. His argument seems to rest on two 
principles. 


1 Cf. C. C. J. Webb Studies in the History of Natural Theology pp. 143 84. 

2 Cf. Bethune-Baker of, cit. p. 50. 

8 e.g. ‘Dominum nostrum Christum secundum naturam duplicem dicamus, 
secundum quod est filius, unum’, Loofs Nestoriana p. 341 ; and cf, Heraclesdes 
pp. 196, 261, &c. (The references throughout are to Nau’s French Translation, 
as I am unfortunately not able to read Syriac.) 
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(1) Divine and human otoia being entirely different things, absolutely 
antithetical the one to the other, they must remain so in the union of 
them in Christ, if He is to be perfect God and perfect man: for if either 
the godhead changes into the manhood, or vice versa, one or other will 
not be there at all: and if the two are fused, Christ will be neither God 
nor man, but some new kind of being.’ 

(2) The union must be voluntary on both sides. We cannot think 
either of Christ’s humanity or of His divinity as being constrained 
against its will as a result of the union,” 

With these two principles in his mind he turns to consider the three 
kinds of unity which he finds have to be taken into account. 


(a) There is the unity of the Persons in the Trinity. 
(4) There is the unity of soul and body in man. 
(c) There is the unity of godhead and manhood in Christ. 


In the Trinity the Father and the Son are one in ovcia and divas, 
but differ in rpéawrov, while soul and body differ in oteia and dicts, 
but are united ¢@vaids so as to make one human ovo‘a with human 
vars. So he calls the first of these a unity of otaia, and the second 
a natural union (wots @vouxy). Now, the godhead and the manhood in 
Christ cannot be united like the persons in the Trinity, for their oto/a 
are two and not one*: but neither can they be united like soul and 
body, for the union of soul and body is not a voluntary union ; they are 
both created things held together by the will of their Creator, and 
besides, they are both by themselves, unlike the godhead and the man- 
hood of Christ, incomplete things incapable of separate existence‘ So 
there must be some third kind of unity, exemplified in the third case, 
and this he calls a unity of rpécwmov. 

All the way through he confidently appeals to this conception of 
a prosopic union as though it explained everything, and as though it 
were quite clear what the word rpécwrov meant. What it did mean to 
him we shall consider below: the immediate point is that from his use 
of it in discussing these three kinds of unity we may surely conclude 
that to him it meant something parallel to otoia and dias. But these 
are elements in the metaphysical analysis of a thing, and so zpécwror, 
whatever the word means, must denote some other such element, and 
if so, then the phrase ‘ prosopic union’ must represent an attempt to find 
a real metaphysical unity of the godhead and the manhood in Christ. 


! Heracleides pp. 23-24, &c., and cf. his accusation of Cyril on p. 282. 
2 Ibid. pp. 35, 158, 268, and cf, Loofs Nestorius p. 68. 

3 Ibid. p. 167. 

* Ibid. pp. 35, 158, 268. 
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The belief that zpéawrov denotes a real element in the being of 
a thing is strengthened by the consideration of such passages as these : 


‘Although the zpocwrov does not exist without the ovata, yet the 
ovata and the mpéowzov are not the same thing’, and 
‘We do not, like Sabellius, make the zpéawmov essenceless.’ ' 


It looks then as though in the metaphysic of Nestorius everything that 
exists may be analysed into otaia, diais, and rpéowrov. We must now 
ask what in this analysis the word zpdcw7ov is used to describe. 


II 

‘For Nestorius’, says Dr Loofs, ‘who . . . was influenced by the 
manner of speaking common at that time, the main thing in his notion 
of rpdowrov, according to the etymology of the word, was the external 
undivided appearance.... In his opinion, I believe, everything had its 
mpoowmov, that is its appearance, its kind of being seen and judged. 
In not a few places in Nestorius, it is true, the meaning of zpoaw7ov 
coincides with our meaning of the word “person”, e.g. ‘Cyril’s 
mporwmrov” means Cyril, “these zpécwra” means these persons, and 
cis xai 6 abrds and év mpdowrov may be used alternately. Nevertheless 
. . » I must lay stress on the fact that the notion of mpdow7ov in 
Nestorius grew upon another soil and, therefore, had a wider application 
than our term “person”.’? A similar account of the Syriac word 
parsépd, which is used throughout the Lider Heraclidis to represent 
mpoowrov, is given in a note added to Prof. Bethune-Baker’s work. 
These passages suggested to me that we should take this simple and 
clear meaning of zpdcwzov, a meaning which the word is undoubtedly 
able to bear, and, using it as parallel to ‘essence’ and ‘nature’ in the 
metaphysical analysis, see how far it would carry us in the interpretation 
of Nestorius’s writing. ‘The surprising thing was that throughout the 
Liber Heraclidis the understanding of rpécwrov in this way gave an 
intelligible sense, and presented a coherent and consistent Christological 
theory sufficiently simple to explain how Nestorius could confidently 
appeal to it as the solution of all difficulty. 

In modern times, of course, many thinkers have distinguished between 
a thing as it is in itself and as it appears to us. In this they have 
usually started by considering the fact of error in sense-perception, or 
by contrasting our ‘mental image’ or ‘idea’ of a thing with the reality 
it is supposed to represent. But neither of these lines of thought must 
be ascribed to Nestorius. If zpéowmrov for him means the appearance 
of a thing, it means that appearance not as opposed to the thing’s 
reality, but considered as an objectively real element in its being ; and 

1 Heracleides pp. 150, 202. 2 Loofs Nestorius p. 76. 
3 Bethune-Baker of. ctf. p. 219. 
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the genesis of the conception must be sought along other lines. ‘Two 
suggestions may be made. In the first place, an analysis of reality into 
oveia and vcs almost demands such a completion. If the invisible 
oiaia is that in which the various elements of the ¢@vors are united, 
a word is needed to describe the external undivided appearance of the 
whole. And secondly, the common conception of the Godhead as 
invisible but revealed in Christ who is the cixév rot dopdtrov ratpds is 
a conception akin to that which we are considering. 

Supposing then that Nestorius analysed everything that exists into 
vicia, pias, and mpdcwmov, that is, into essence, nature (or sum of 
qualities), and appearance, how can this be applied to Christology ? 

The godhead and the manhood of Christ each has its otcia, piuis, 
and zpécwmrov. Now for reasons given above we cannot find the centre 
of their union in either their oteéa or their @iaw. But we can think 
of two different things, different in oteia and dicts, which nevertheless 
are identical in appearance. The appearances overlap, so to say. But 
two identical appearances will be one appearance. Surely here we 
have found that element in their being in which two oteia, complete 
with their respective giaes, can be united so as to be one without 
ceasing to be themselves. 

At first sight this certainly does not look like any real union at all. 
Two things which look alike are not one thing. But such a criticism 
entirely misunderstands Nestorius’s thought. For him the zpéowzov is 
no mere appearance. It is a real element in the being of a thing, 
without which, or if it were other than it is, the thing would not be what 
it is. A mpéowrov which was not the zpécwrov of an oteia would be 
a mere illusion, a figment of the imagination, and neither the manhood 
nor the godhead of Christ was that. On the other hand, an oioia 
without a zpécwrov was unthinkable." And so a prosopic union is 
a real union, and that kind of real union which is possible in the 
particular case we are considering. 

The ordinary view of Nestorius’s position is that he taught that the 
manhood and the godhead of Christ existed in two separate persons who 
were united by a ‘moral union’, that is, two persons whose wills were 
identical in content : the man Jesus being granted xat’ etdoxiav complete 
unity with the Logos. Undoubtedly Nestorius did teach the existence 
of two wills which were one in that they willed alike.? But he taught 


! « Nestorius as an adherent of the Antiochian school could as little realize a really 
existent nature without mpécwnov as without indcracis, for the whole of the 
characteristics which make the nature must, in his opinion, as necessarily have 
a form of appearance, i.e. a mpéowmov as a real being by which they are borne, 
i.e, a dméorams.’ Loofs Nestorius p. 78. Cf. Hevacleides pp. 150, 194, 202. 

* Heracles pp. 59, 62-63, 67, 144. 
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more than this. ‘The contents of the wills are alike, it is true, but also 
in one of the three elements of their being their owners are united in 
a real metaphysical union. So although he says ‘To have the rpdowmov 
of God is in effect to will what God wills’,) yet he denies that he 
teaches a union of two separate persons united by love and by an 
equality of honour and power.’? No, there is a real metaphysical unity, 
and he neither teaches nor believes in ‘two Sons ’.° 

The following quotations are examples of the passages which suggest 
the above interpretation of rpécw7ov :— 


‘He is truly man in His human essence, the essence of the man in 
whom He is wholly incarnate for all men, and whom he has made His 
apoawmrov. He has appeared in the human sphere, and borne himself 
in human nature, being God in human nature. Like a king who in 
a soldier’s uniform‘ bears himself as a soldier and not as a king and 
wears the uniform of the army against all that needs to be punished, 
and one says in a word that he is wearing the uniform, because he has 
a soldier’s uniform just like all the rest—like him He was incarnate in 
a (single) man for all men of the same nature, for He was in their 
nature, and in it has spoken to each man, because He spoke as though 
by the human nature.’ 

*. . . the union of the godhead and the manhood. In whatever the 
apocowev is by its own nature there is union as of one mrpécwmov, even 
for the other essence. For He has taken the man for his mpéowzov, 
but not for his essence or nature so as to make him consubstantial with 
the Father or a second Son; in order that there should not be more 
than the one same Son. For the zpécwmov of the godhead is the 
manhood, and the zpéowrov of the manhood is the godhead. The 
apoauwrov is one thing by nature and another in the union.’ 


‘It is not without zpécwroy and without imdoracts that each of the 
natures is known in its diversity. We do not think of two zpécw7a of 
sons, or of two mpécwra of men, but of the zpécwrov of a single man 
which is moved in the same way even by the other Leng The 
union of the zpécw7a has taken place in zpécwrov, and not in essence 
or nature. One must not think of an essence without imdgracts, as 
though there had been a union of essences in one essence, and a single 
npocwrov of a single essence. The natures subsist in their rpécumra 
and in their natures and in the single zpécw7ov of the union. In virtue 
of the union the one nature makes use of the zpéowmrov which naturally 
belongs to the other, so that there is only one zpéowmov for the two 
natures. The zpécwmov of one essence makes use of the mpdawmov of 
the other as well.’ 


‘The man is not adored in his own zpécw7ov, but in the zpécwrov 
which is united to him, and which, as a result of the union, is common. 


} Heraclides p. 56. 3 Ibid. p. 277. 
* Ibid. pp. 168-169, 196-197, &c. * oxi. 
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It is in the zpoowrov that the union has taken place, so that this is that 
and that this.’ 

‘In the union of the natures there is found in them one single 
mpoowrov Without division or separation. Under the natural rpoowrov 
there is found one nature, and its zpoowrov makes use of the zpoawrov 
of the other nature too.’ 

‘“ As for what the gospels say of our Lord”, says John of Antioch, 
“we recognize those theologians who interpret the common properties 
as attributed to a single zpoowmov.” Do you hear this testimony 
(Cyril)? “To one tpoowrov”, not to one nature. Why do you alter 
their testimony? The common properties they attribute, as has been 
said, to a common zpécwmrov. But you do not conceive of anything 
common. ‘To what are they to attribute the common qualities, since 
there exists nothing common except in the case of those who make use 
of a common zpoowrov? So speak of one common zpecwrov, and 
attribute the things in common to one zpoowrov. ‘That is what makes 
the zpoowrov common, for it becomes common if it is formed of things 
which are in some way opposed, so that it is not single but common.’ ! 

These passages are only a small selection to illustrate Nestorius’s 
prevailing use of zpoowrov and treatment of the subject.* There are 
also passages of great significance in which the object of the sharing of 
the mpdcwra is said to be manifestation, e.g. ‘It was recognized that 
God the Word is said to have become flesh and Son of man after the 
form and the rpécwmov of the flesh and of the man which He made use 
of to reveal Himself to the world.’* We must also note what a prominent 
place in his Christological argument is taken by the passage in 
Philippians ii 7, where St Paul speaks of the Son taking the ‘form of a 
servant’. 

One is apt to think that this interpretation of Nestorius’s teaching 
cannot be right because it is so simple and obvious that he must have 
meant something more. If this was his doctrine, the doubt and 
confusion which exists as to what he taught could never have arisen. 
But I am not sure that the very simplicity of it may not have been 
both the ground of its attractiveness to Nestorius and the cause of its 
being overlooked by students of him. Certainly his language through- 
out the Lider Heracldis is the language of one who believes that he 
is presenting a simple, clear, and satisfactory solution of the Christo; 
logical problem, which removes all difficulty. Any one who turns.from 
struggling to understand Dr Loofs’ interpretation of Nestorius to the 
study of the Liber Heracéidis itself must find it incredible that the 


1 Heracleides pp. 18, 167-168, 193-194, 211, 274, 280. 

2 Ibid. pp. 50, 130, 140, 145 (See Loofs as to the probable dislocation of the 
text, Nestorius p. 91), 218, 219, &c. 

3 Ibid. p. 139. Cf. pp. 52» 152, 173. 
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theory which Nestorius presents with such confidence should be any- 
thing so obscure as his interpreter makes out. And yet its simplicity, 
on the interpretation suggested above, is based on a very acute subtlety 
of metaphysical thought, which might easily have rendered the theory 
unintelligible to many even in his own day; though Cyril may well 
have understood it when he wrote od dvarperéov Tovyapovv cis _viovs dvo 
Tov éva Kiprov “Incoty Xpurrov. dvnoe dé kat’ obdéva tporov tov dpOdv Tis 
ristews Aoyov eis TO ObTws Exe, Kav ci TpoTaTUV Evwow emipypulwoil Tes" 
ob yap cipnxey i ypady, ote & Aodyos dvOpirov rpécwrov qvwce éavta, 
arr Ort yeyove odps.* 
III 

In this brief sketch of a suggested interpretation of Nestorius’s 
teaching I have concentrated attention on what seems to be the main 
point of his teaching as set forth in the ‘ Liber Heraclidis’, It is true 
that he objected to the term @eordxos as implying the ascription of 
a human mode of existence to the divine oéeia, though he was willing 
to accept it if properly safeguarded. It is true that he spoke of a unity 
of will owing to the divine and the human will in Christ willing alike. So 
far he is purely Nestorian in the traditional sense, and such teaching 
may be found discussed in any work on Christian doctrine. But if 
beyond all this he went on to explain the Incarnation as a union in 
mpoowmov in the sense outlined above, then this will be really the 
keystone of his dogmatic edifice, and by this he must stand or fall. 

Now, in the first place, as often in the case of philosophical theories, 
the almost immediate objection of the plain man is really justified. 
‘Two things which look alike are not really one, and in trying to shew 
that they are Nestorius has fallen into a temptation which always besets 
philosophers. All metaphysical systems are attempts to describe reality, 
but unless at every step one’s thought is tested by reference to the 
reality one is trying to describe, it is fatally easy to elaborate the 
system, but in doing so to wander further and further from the truth. 
So here, when we have analysed real things into oteia, dios, and 
mposwmov, it is tempting to play with these three elements of the 
analysis as Nestorius does, as though they were the real object of our 
thought. But if we go back to consider the real thing, and see how 
it is a unity whose elements are only separable in thought, we see that 
the zpécwzov is so bound up with the otaia and divers that two different 
vioia and pices must have different rpoowra. Two identical mpéowra 
would be indeed not two but one, and would imply but one oteéa and 
ia. The Christology of Nestorius is only possible when his meta- 
physic has become thoroughly artificial. 


1 Cyril ad Nest. ii 1). 101-106 (Bindley). 
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Secondly, this statement that the system is artificial is borne out 
when we remember that there is in reality another kind of unity to be 
considered which is not allowed for by Nestorius. Where are we to 
place the unity of God and man in the prophets, of Christ and man in 
the Christian? The fact that Nestorius was accused of Samosatene 
teaching shews that he was felt to be unsatisfactory on this point: 
although he himself repeatedly denies that he taught that Christ was 
a mere man, or that he had any sympathy with Paul of Samosata.' 
But surely there are only three possibilities :- 


(a) Christ and the Christian are united according to one of Nestorius’s 
three kinds of union. 

(4) That list of kinds of union is not exhaustive. 

(c) They are not really united. 


Nestorius really seems to have taught (c).’ But if we are not satisfied 
with this we must choose between (a) and (4). Now for Nestorius (6) 
would destroy his main argument, In what can they be united except 
the mpoowrorv ? ; and he has ruled out (a) in teaching that Godhead and 
manhood cannot be united in oteia or dius, and that the prosopic 
union does not make Christ a man like other men. 

So we come to a third criticism. If Nestorius’s theory after all does 
not provide a real union between the godhead and the manhood in 
Christ, nor allow for a real union between the Christian and God, 
then, from the point of view of religion, the One Mediator between 
God and man has not been found; from the point of view of philo- 
sophy the universe contains an unresolved dualism between two utterly 
opposed otaia, godhead and manhood. Here of course lies the 
importance of Christ for metaphysics: godhead and manhood finding 
their oneness in Him He is thus the guarantee of the rationality of the 
universe. The Christological problem is the problem of explaining 
that oneness, and the ‘prosopic union’ of Nestorius’s theory is not 
strong enough to bear the strain it was designed to meet. 

It is the conception of the complete and eternal antithesis between 
Godhead and manhood which prevents any satisfactory solution of the 
problem, but neither Nestorius nor any of his contemporary theologians 
would ever have thought of questioning the truth of this conception. 
The difference between Nestorius and Cyril is that whereas Nestorius 
is throughout perfectly consistent, and his theory a brilliant attempt to 
solve the problem on the basis of a principle which renders all solution 
impossible, Cyril’s greatness lies in the very fact of his inconsistency. 


1 Cf. Heracleues pp. 173, 210, and Loofs Nestoriana pp. 182, 192, 222, 299, 
303-312. 
2 Heracleides pp. 45-46, 71. 
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He would no more question the antithesis between godhead and man- 
hood than would Nestorius, but where the truth was too much for his 
system, he preferred the truth to the system, and by his self-contradic- 
tion (which Nestorius exposes again and again) left room for further 
developement of Christological doctrine in the future..: 

What, then, will be our judgement on Nestorius? If the above 
interpretation of his teaching be true, he surely represents a very 
gallant and ingenious attempt to explain the Incarnation without giving 
up the belief that in Christ is to be found a complete human person as 
well as a complete divine person. He could not think of humanity 
except as existing in a distinct human person; for him, to deny the 
human irdcraots of Christ was to teach an Apollinarian maimed 
humanity.' Cyril boldly gave up belief in a distinct human trécracis 
in Christ. Nestorius saw at once that this was inconsistent with the 
belief of both as to the relation between God and man, but in Cyril's 
inconsistency we have still a challenge to thought and to the search 
for a perfect Christology which is not to be found in the barren 
coherence of Nestorius. 

LEONARD Hopcson. 


1 ¢, g. Levacletdes p. 212. 
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THE CORONATION ORDER IN THE TENTH 
CENTURY. 
I 


THe anonymous Life of St Oswald contains a detailed account of the 
Coronation of King Edgar at Bath in 973 by the two archbishops Dunstan 
and Oswald.’ This account follows so closely the Order found in the 
Cotton MS, Claudius A. iii, as to make it certain that the writer had 
before him either this very codex or one more like it than any other 
that we know. 

The Coronation Orders of the latter part of the tenth century repre- 
sent two stages of developement. The earlier stage is found in the 
Corbey Sacramentary, which was written, probably in the abbey of 
St Vaast at Arras, by the order of Ratoldus abbot of Corbey, who died 
in 986. Akin to it is the rather later form found in a MS written in 
the province of Rheims, which Wattenbach was inclined to assign to 
Cambray.2 Now at this period Arras was part of the diocese of 
Cambray, and it is natural to believe that these two Orders were 
derived independently from an English codex brought to that region 
between 960 and 980, possibly by the Corbey monks who came to 
Abingdon at Ethelwold’s invitation to instruct his choir in chanting.‘ 

The later stage is represented at its first appearance by the Bene- 
dictional of Archbishop Robert, the Coronation Order of which stands 
nearer to the Ratoldus Order than do the forms found in Claudius A. iii 
(which used to be called King Ethelred’s Order) and the other MSS 
which group themselves with it. The distinctions within this group 
will concern us later; but at present we may confine our attention to 
Ratoldus, Claudius A. iii, and the lta Oswald?. 


? Historians of York, Rolls Series, i 399 fi. 

2 Printed by Ménard as an appendix to his Gregorian Sacramentary, Paris, 1642, 
pp. 278-284 (Migne P. L. lxxviii 255-260). 

’ Printed by Waitz Die Formeln der Deutschen Kénigs- und der Rémischen 
Kaiser-Krénung, Gottingen, 1873. The MS is now at Cologne Cathedral Library 
(no. 141), ‘s, x-xi’, This Order is not noticed, so far as I have observed, by our 
recent English writers on the subject, though it appears to be referred to in the 
preface to the Surtees Society’s edition of the ‘ Egbert’ Pontifical. 

* See the Abingdon interpolation in the Lambeth MS of Florence of Worcester 
under the year 948. The passage is not printed in the editions, but is given by 
Wharton Anglia Sacra i 136 ff. The statement about Corbey is repeated in the 
earlier form of the Historia Abbendoniensis (Rolls Series, i 129). 
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(1) The Ratoldus Order begins with the Petition, which is ordered to 
be read out by one of the bishops, asking the king to grant to the 
bishops and their churches canonical right and justice—‘A vobis 
perdonari petimus’: followed by the Response of the king—‘ Promitto 
vobis et perdono’. The Three Rules of Government proclaimed by 
the king are not given at this point, but are appended, as ‘ Rectitudo 
regis’, at the close of the service—as in the Order found in the Leofric 
Missal, and in the longer Order which is given in the so-called Pontifical 
of Egbert.’ 

But in Claudius A. iii the Order opens thus :— 


Incipit consecratio regis, quem de conventu seniorum per manus 
producant duo episcopi ad ecclesiam ; et clerus hanc decantet anti- 
phonam duobus episcopis praecinentibus. A. Firmetur manus tua 
|e¢ exaltetur dextera tua: tustitia et iudicium praeparatio sedis tuae: 
misericordia et veritas praecedant faciem tuam. Gloria patri et filio et 
spiritui sancto\. 


There is nothing of this in the ‘ Egbert’ Order, as neither in that of 


Ratoldus. But clearly it was known to the biographer of St Oswald, 
who writes thus (p. 436) :— 


Coronatum atque electum regem gloria et honore perduxerunt 
ad ecclesiam, quo conventus erat omnium optimatum eius, quemque 
exspectabat omnis plebs: cum quo ibant et revertebantur probatissimi 
viri et dignissimi abbates niveis vestibus induti ostro atque corporis 
(sic). Hune inclytum exercitum sequebantur matronae eximiae 
virtutis abbatissae cum filiabus gloriosis: quos et quas multitudo 
presbyterorum, quos gerontas seniores appellabant, secuti sunt cum 
agminibus clericorum. Acceperunt dehinc duo episcopi manus regis, 
qui eum deduxerunt ad ecclesiam, cunctis alta et modulata con- 
cinentibus voce hanc antiphonam: /irmetur manus tua, et exaltetur 
dextera tua: iustitia et iudicium praeparatio sedis tuae: misericordia 
et veritas praecedant faciem tuam. Wace finita antiphona, Gloria patri 
et filio et spiritud sancto adiunxerunt. 


King Edgar had sat on the throne of the reunited kingdom fourteen 
years : it is as already ‘coronatus atque electus’ that he proceeds to the 
church. But the phraseology of the rubric reappears in ‘conventus 


1 Paris, B.N. lat. 10575: a late tenth-century MS (‘um 1000’, Liebermann 
Gesetze ii 562 col. 3). Although I find no reason for connecting it in any way with 
Abp Egbert, yet for convenience I speak of it in what follows as ‘Egbert’ or 
Ps-Egbertine. It was long supposed to be a copy of a genuine Pontifical of 
Egbert (archbishop of York 734-766), owing to the presence at the beginning 
of the codex of matter now known to be derived from a tenth-century compilation 
of Ps-Egbertine Penitential Canons, found e. g. in Bodl. MS 718. For this informa- 
tion I am indebted to a memorandum by the late Mr Edmund Bishop, 

2 Claudius has only: ‘Firmetur manus tua. Ut supra.’ The supplement is 
from the Benedictional of Abp Robert. 
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(optimatum)’; and the word ‘seniores’ is transferred to the presbyters 
*quos gerontas seniores appellabant ’—a characteristic little show of 
learning on the writer’s part. For the rest the correspondence is 
complete. 

(z) In Ratoldus two bishops now ask the consent of the people: this 
given, two bishops lead the king to the altar, before which he prostrates 
himself while the Ze Deum is sung. 

The Claudius MS proceeds :— 

Perveniens rex ad aecclesiam prosternat se coram altare, et ymni- 
zetur: Ze deum laudamus, Te dominum confitemur. Quo finetenus 
ymnizato, rex erigatur de solo et, ab episcopis et a plebe electus, 
haec tria se servaturum iura promittat, et clara voce coram deo 
omnique populo dicit : 

Haec tria populo Christiano et mihi subdito in Christi promitto 
nomine. In primis ut aecclesia dei et omnis populus Christianus veram 
pacem nostro arbitrio in omni tempore servet. Aliud, ut rapacitates 
et omnes iniquitates omnibus gradibus interdicam. Tertium, ut in 
omnibus iudictis aequitatem et misericordiam praecipiam, ut mihi et 
vobis indulgeat suam misericordiam clemens et misericors deus, qut vivte. 
His peractis omnes dicant Amen. 


Again it will be seen how closely the Vita Oswa/di follows this text :— 


Cumque pervenissent in ecclesiam et rex ante altare se prosterneret, 
deponendo prius diademam de capite, incepit princeps episcoporum 
Dunstanus hymnum glorificum excelsa voce, Ze deum laudamus, Te 
dominum confitemur. Ipse autem nequaquam potuit se propter 
gaudium et regis humilitatem abstinere a fletu, quia intellexit quod 
gens ista non meruisset tam humilem tamque sapientem habere. 
Finito hymno clevaverunt episcopi regem a terra. Tria, interrogante 
archiepiscopo, iura promisit se servaturum: Ju primis promitts ut 
ecclesia dei et omnis populus Christianus veram pacem nostro arbitrio 
in omni tempore conservet. Aliud promitto, ut rapacitates et omnes 
iniquitates omnibus gradibus interdicam. Tertium, ut in omnibus 
iudiciis aequitatem et misericordiam praecipiam, ut mihi et vobis in- 
dulgeat suam misericordiam clemens et misericors deus. 


Having brought the king in ‘coronatus et electus’, the writer must 
needs omit the clause as to his election by the bishops and people: on 
the other hand, he makes him lay aside his diadem. 

(3) The Claudius MS continues :— 

Et hae sequantur orationes a singulis episcopis singulae super regem 
dicendae: Ze invocamus, etc. . . . (after the fourth comes the rubric) 

Hic unguatur oleo, et haec cantetur antiphona. <A. Uncxerunt 


Salomonem Sadoch sacerdos et Nathan propheta regem in Gion; et 
accedentes dixerunt, Vivat rex in aeternum. 


The same prayers and the same anthem are found in Ratoldus, 
where, however, there are some important points of difference of which 
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it is not necessary to speak at this moment. It will suffice to say that 
Ratoldus has no rubric directing that the prayers should be said by 
different bishops. The account in the Vita Oswa/di is as follows :— 


Explicitis promissionibus stetit archipraesul et oravit pro eo ora- 
tiones quae in illorum libris scriptae sunt. Deinde secundam dixit 
Oswaldus Christi minister satis eleganter. Post haec, sicut constituit 
pater cuius imperiis omnes parebant, peracta consecratione unxerunt 
eum, et nobili concentu decantaverunt antiphonam: Unxerunt 
Salomonem Sadoc sacerdos et Nathan propheta regem in Sion: et 
accedentes dixerunt, Vivat rex in aeternum. 


The phrase ‘peracta consecratione unxerunt’ is explained by the 
title (‘ Consecratio regis’) of the prayer after which in the Claudius MS 
the anointing takes place. It is noteworthy that both in Claud. and 
in Vit. Osw. ‘laeti’ is omitted after ‘accedentes’ in the anthem. It is 
omitted also in the Benedictional of Abp Robert, but not in Ratoldus 
or any of the other Orders. 

(4) For the remainder of the service the Vita Oswa/di is in agreement 
with both Ratoldus and the Claudius MS; it runs as follows :— 


Post unctionem dedit ei archiepiscopus annulum, dehinc cinxit 
cum gladio, et post haec dedit coronam in capite et benedictionem ; 
contulit ipsi et sceptrum atque virgam: quae omnia complevit prae- 
fatus episcopus et missam peregit, et diem solemnem fecerunt. 

It is important at this point to enlarge upon what has been said 
above, that the Order of Abp Robert’s Benedictional represents a 
recension intermediate between Ratoldus on the one hand and Claudius 
and the rest on the other hand. Fortunately we have an excellent 
edition of Abp Robert’s book by Mr Wilson in the Henry Bradshaw 
Society’s publications. His Introduction gives a valuable account of 
the allied MSS which contain the Coronation Order. Mr Wilson 
suggests with great probability that this Benedictional was written at 
Winchester between 980 and 990, and may have been given to her 
brother Robert of Normandy, archbishop of Rouen (990-1037), by 
Queen Emma, the widow of King Ethelred, who was afterwards married 
to King Canute. Accordingly the Order which it has embodied might 
have been drawn up for Edgar, Edward, or Ethelred. 

In its general scheme this Order agrees, as against Ratoldus, with 
Claudius and the rest: as, for example, in not giving ‘ A vobis perdonari 
petimus’, but placing at the outset ‘ Haec tria . . . promitto’, a modified 
form of the ‘ Rectitudo regis’, which in Leofric, ‘ Egbert’, and Ratoldus 
came at the end of the service. The wording of its rubrics indeed 
is to a considerable extent peculiar to itself, but the sense is almost 
always the same as in Claudius and the others. On the other hand, 
the triple ‘ Vivat rex’, which is ordered at the close of Ratoldus, appears 
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here as an anthem before ‘Sta et retine’: it has disappeared from the 
other forms, but reappears (after ‘Sta et retine’) in C.C.C.C. 44, which 
has many quite peculiar variations. Like Ratoldus, Abp Robert’s 
book gives no special prayers for the mass at the end. What is more 
significant is that it goes with Ratoldus against all the rest in retaining 
the third person in the formula ‘In diebus e/us’ as in the Leofric and 
‘Egbert’ Orders: the other MSS change this to ‘In diebus fvis’, and 
make several consequential alterations. Other points of agreement 
with Ratoldus against the rest are: ‘Et (for ‘hic’) totius regni’ in the 
‘Consecratio regis’; ‘conecti’ (for ‘conectere’) in ‘ Accipe anulum’ ; 
‘terrae’ (for ‘ Brittanniae’) and ‘semper’ (for ‘super’) in ‘Omnium, 
domine’; and, in accordance with ‘ Egbert’ also, ‘ Benedic, domine, 
hunc presulem (for ‘ praeelectum ’) regem.’ 

It will, therefore, hardly be disputed that the Order found in 
Abp Robert’s Benedictional offers us a transitional recension between 
Ratoldus and the group to which Claudius A. iii belongs. Within this 
group the Douay Pontifical and (apart from its peculiarities) C.C.C.C. 44 
have special points of agreement with Claudius A. iii; while C.C.C.C. 146 
and the so-called Pontifical of St Dunstan shew greater affinity to 
Abp Robert’s book: but the points of agreement and difference are 
minute in comparison with the variants which distinguish the whole of 
this group from the Order of that Benedictional.' 

If now it be granted that Robert is an earlier recension than Claudius, 
standing as it does in a closer relation to Ratoldus, the question may 
properly be raised whether Robert and not Claudius gives us the 
recension which the biographer of Oswald made use of. Both Robert 
and Claudius omit ‘laeti’ from the anthem ‘ Unxerunt Salomonem ’, 
and the omission is not found in any other MS. The anthem ‘ Firmetur 
manus’ is given in the Vita Oswa/di in full, just as it is found in 
Robert, whereas Claudius gives only the opening words. But, on the 
other hand, the biographer followed Claudius in writing ‘Te deum 
laudamus, Te dominum confitemur’, whereas Robert has no more 
than ‘Te deum laudamus’: and we may reasonably suggest that the 
citation of the second clause was not very likely to have been made, 
if the writer had no more than the first clause before him in the MS 
which he was using; whereas the anthem ‘Firmetur manus’ would 
almost necessarily be written out in full by an author who was giving 
the description of a ceremony, and not writing a liturgical book in 
which a cue might suffice. Moreover, the words ‘ut supra’ in Claudius 
imply that earlier in the book the anthem was given in full. C.C.C.C. 44 
is the only MS which does not give it in full, and it has the same ‘ut 


1 This comparison has been greatly aided by the full record of variants given by 
Dr J. Wickham Legg in his ‘ Three Coronations Orders’, H. B. S. 1goo. 
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supra’, which suggests that the writer actually used. the Claudius MS. 
It is most probable that the tenth-century original of Claudius had the 
anthem in full. One other small point may be thrown into the scale. 
Robert, in introducing the king’s promise, says: ‘ Haec triplicia iura 
se servaturum promittat’; Claudius, as we have seen above, has: 
‘Haec tria se servaturum iura promittat.’ Oswald’s biographer, fond 
as he is of elaborate expressions, has ‘tria’ and not ‘triplicia’, The 
balance therefore inclines on the side of Claudius; and indeed we 
might expect that the later of the two forms would more probably 
have been available to the biographer at the time at which he was 
writing. 

Thus far I hope that I have been able to shew (1) that the biographer 
of St Oswald drew his account of the details of the Bath Coronation 
from a MS more nearly akin to Claudius A. iii than any other which is 
extant; (2) that the sequence of these later tenth-century orders is: 
Ratoldus, Robert, Claudius. 

We have next to consider the historical bearing of this somewhat 
tedious enquiry. The coronation of King Edgar at Bath in 973 has 
been a problem to historians since the beginning of the twelfth century. 
Was his coronation deferred, as some of the old writers maintained, as 
a penance imposed by St Dunstan for a grievous breach of morality ? 
Or was it repeated, as the moderns suggest, in order to mark the almost 
imperial position to which he had attained? If we cannot hope to 
throw fresh light on the main. problem, we may at least release it from 
the complication introduced in recent years. by the publication of that 
fascinating book, the ancnymous Vita Oswaldi. Bishop Stubbs, who 
called attention to it five years before it appeared in print, wrote thus in 
1874: ‘As it gives at length the Promissio Regis, as taken on the 
occasion, it is clear that it was not a mere crown-wearing festival.’ ' 
Quite possibly it was not: but the evidence must now be sought from 
some other source than this. 

The biographer of St Oswald was a Ramsey monk, who seems to 
have written about the year 1003; for he quotes the earliest Life of 
St Dunstan, which is to be dated ¢. tooo; and he refers to Archbishop 
AElfric (+ 1005) in terms which suggest that he was still living. That is 
to say, his description of the Bath Coronation was written thirty years 
after the event ; and our investigation has shewn that he drew it from 
a Coronation Order which might quite as well be that of Edward or 
Ethelred as that of Edgar. His source of information as to the event 
itself may have been exactly the same as ours to-day, viz. the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicles. Now A (the Winchester Chronicle) is not a very 
satisfactory witness for the period in question. The entries from 


} Mem. of St Dunstan (Rolls Series) p. ci. 
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969 to 1001 are made by a hand which is dated ¢. 1000.’ It has here, 
however, the confirmation of B and C, which give the same entry, though 
under the year 974. The most that the chronicler can give us is 
a ballad which says that at Pentecost, 973, Edgar was ‘hallowed to 
king’ (40 cyninge gehalgod), with a great company of priests and monks in 
attendance, ‘as I have been told’ (mine gefrege). ‘The later Chronicles 
(D, E, F) have a common entry to the same effect in prose, which not 
improbably is based on the poem. Curiously enough, this entry says 
that ‘ Edgar etheling was hallowed to king’, although ‘ Edgar the king’ 
has been constantly spoken of before.? There is more than one error 
of calculation in the entry, and it cannot safely be regarded as of 
independent value; but the statement which follows it, that ‘soon 
after’ six kings came to Edgar at Chester and swore fealty to him, 
bears out the belief that the ceremony at Bath was more than ‘a mere 
crown-wearing festival’, and possibly had some sort of imperial signifi- 
cance.* 

Having cleared out of our way the confusion momentarily introduced 
by the narrative in the Vita Oswa/di, our next step must be to enquire 
into the origin and mutual relations of the Coronation Orders found in 
three tenth-century MSS, the Leofric Missal, the Pseudo-Egbertine 
Pontifical, and the Pontificale Lanaletense.* 


II 
The earliest Order of Coronation known to us is that used by 
Archbishop Hincmar of Rheims, when Judith the daughter of Charles 
the Bald was married to Ethelwulf king of Wessex, and at the same 


' Plummer Two Saxon Chronicles ii p. xxvii, n, 2. 

* The word ‘etheling’ may have been unconsciously repeated from the brief 
entry immediately preceding, viz. ‘970. Her fordferde Fadmund epeling ’. 

% When the implications of the word ‘ gehalgod’ are enquired into, account must 
be taken of two passages in the A.S. Chronicles: (1) A tells us that Pope Leo 
‘ hallowed to king’ the boy Alfred at Rome in 853, whereas the Pope’s letter gives 
a different impression from that of a royal consecration or coronation; (2) under 
978 E says: ‘This year was K. Edward martyred, and Athelred Etheling his 
brother came to the throne; and in that same year was he hallowed to king.’ 
Then under 979 he says: ‘ This year was £thelred hallowed to king on the Sunday 
fortnight aftr Easter at Kingston ; and there were at his hallowing two archbishops 
and ten suffragan bishops.” Unless we suppose the writer to have been extra- 
ordinarily careless, this must mean that a more solemn coronation supplemented 
the hurried ceremony of the previous year; but we may doubt whether the 
repetition of the term ‘hallowed to king’ necessarily implies more than one 
ceremony of unction. 

* This is an English Pontifical which came into the hands of a bishop of Alet in 
Brittany : it is now at Rouen (MS A, 27). We are promised an edition of it by 
Mr H, A. Wilson for the Henry Bradshaw Society. The Coronation Order is 
printed from it by Mr Leopold Wickham Legg in English Coronation Records (1yo1). 
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time anointed and crowned, on October 1, 856. It was published by 
Sirmondi in 1623 from a MS of St Laurence of Litge (no longer 
extant), and reprinted among his works, vol. iii, col. 395 ff (Paris, 
1696). 

‘The Coronation Prayers begin with * Benedictio Reginae. Te invo- 
camus’, which corresponds very closely with the first of the Coronation 
Prayers in Leofric, Ps-Egbert, and Zanaletense. ‘This is followed by 
‘.Sursum corda’ (as a rubric): ‘Domine sancte, pater omnipotens, 
aeterne deus, electorum fortitudo,’ which for some twelve lines is 
identical with the prayer after anointing in Leofric, &c.: ‘Deus 
electorum fortitudo. It then goes on to speak of the anointing of 
Judith and of Esther, and returns to the language of the Leofric prayer 
(‘ut per huius creaturae pinguedinem’), though after this it shews 
considerable divergence of phraseology. Next we have ‘ Coronatio. 
Gloria et honore coronet te dominus’, a form not known elsewhere. 
‘Then ‘ Benedictiones. Benedic, domine, hanc famulam tuam, qui regna 
regum a saeculo moderaris. Amen. Opera manuum’, &c. (six. bene- 
dictions in all). The first of these corresponds to the first of the 
sixteen short benedictions after the ‘sceptrum’ in Leofric, &c. : ‘Benedic, 
domine, hunc presulem principem, qui regna regum omnium a seculo 
moderaris. Amen.’ ‘The next four consist of phrases which with some 
variations occur in Leofric, &c., in two longer benedictions, of which 
the first (after the ‘baculum ’) is a combination of Gen. xxvii 28 f with 
- Gen. xlix 25 f, and the second is made up from Deut. xxxiii 11-17, 
24, 26. The sixth is really a Post Communionem, beginning ‘ — 
quaesumus’. This ends the Order. 

The impression produced by a collation of the parallel passages is 
that the whole of the Coronation Service of Judith, with the exception 
of the brief prayer at the crowning and the Post-Communion at the 
end, is adapted from an Order closely resembling that found in 
Leofric &c.’ If this be a just conclusion, it is of great importance 
as shewing that such an Order, for which otherwise we have no docu- 
mentary evidence earlier than ¢c. 925 (in the Arras region), was current in 
Rheims before 856. 

We may now turn to the Order in the so-called Leofric Missal, and 
ask what other elements in it find attestation at any period earlier than 


! Reprinted by Pertz, Mon. Hist. Germ. Leges i 450 (Migne P. L, cxxxviii 639). 

2 The Prayer ‘ Deus electorum fortitudo’ is based on the Preface for the Blessing 
of Oils in the Mass in cena domini (Gr. 55), and the language in the Judith Order 
diverges somewhat more from that Preface than the language of the Leofric Prayer : 
moreover, when we come to the final Benedictions, we find that the biblical 
passages are closely followed by Leofric, &c., whereas in the Judith Order we 
have only modified excerpts. 
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the date of its writing, viz. ¢c. 925. It does not contain the forms for 
the Mass which are found at the beginning and at the end of the 
Orders in Ps-Egbert and Zanadetense, but begins :— 


I. 


2. 


3- 


4. 


9 


‘ Benedictiones super regem noviter electum. ‘Te invocamus.’ We 
have found this prayer with but few variations in the Coronation 
of Queen Judith in 856, 

‘Alia. In diebus eius oriatur.’ To this we have no earlier testi- 
mony. 

‘Alia. Deus electorum fortitudo. This again is in the Judith 
Order, but as part of a Preface, and with some variation at the 
close. 

‘ Benedictio. Benedic, domine, hunc presulem principem.’ ‘This 
is the first of sixteen brief benedictions. We have seen that it 
occurs with the necessary modification in the Judith form. It is 
also to be observed that the first ten of these benedictions are 
found in an Order printed by Marttne (De Ant. Zecl. Rit. ii 216) 
from a MS of the monastery of St Thierry near Rheims, which he 
regarded as being of the tenth century. The closing prayer has 
a rubric before it which says that it was used by Pope John | VIII] 
when he blessed Louis [the Stammerer] at ‘Troyes [in 878]: and 
it is reasonable to suppose that the four preceding prayers were 
used on the same occasion. One of them begins ‘ Benedic, 
domine, super hunc principem’ and contains 1-4 and 6-9 of the 
Leofric benedictions: another, beginning ‘Deus inennarabilis 
auctor mundi’, contains towards the end nos. 5, 10, and 16, 
followed, as in Leofric, by ‘Quod ipse’. Nos. 11-15, therefore, 
alone remain unattested. 


. ‘Item super regem. Omnipotens deus det tibi.’ See on no. 6. 
. ‘Alia. Benedic, domine, fortitudinem principis nostri.’ Of this 


and the previous benediction we have already said that they 
represent a fuller form, more closely following the Scripture 
passages, than the parallel benedictions in the Judith Order. 


. ‘Lune dicat omnis populus cum episcopo .iit. vicibus: Vivat rex -t//- in 


sempiternum. Rt. Amen. £¢ confirmabitur cum benedictione omni 
populo in solio regni: et osculant principes, in sempiternum dicentes 
Amen, Amen, Amen.’ 


. * Deus perpetuitatis auctor.’ ‘This prayer occurs also as Oratio super 


militantes immediately before the Coronation Order in Leofric. 
‘ Rectitudo regis est noviter ordinati. ‘This appears here for the first 
time. - 


Thus we see that practically the whole of the Leofric Order (apart 


from Jn diebus eius, Deus perpetuitatis and Rectitudo regis) can be 
traced in the forms used for the coronation of Judith in 856 and -of 
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Louis by the Pope in 878. The Order comes to us in a MS written in 
the Arras region ¢. 925, and brought to England ¢. g50, shortly after 
which date it can be shewn to have been at Glastonbury. The Leofric 
text is often corrupt, and though at many points it is superior to that of 
Ps-Egbert and Zanaletense it cannot be regarded as the actual text 
from which the Order in these two Pontificals is derived. 

If, therefore, we are to consider the Leofric Order as wholly continental 
in its origin—and the evidence so far points that way—we may suppose 
that another copy of it came to England about the middle of the tenth 
century, and was made the basis of the texts in Ps-Egbert and Zanak- 
tense, in which this Order is inserted into the Missa pro regibus (Greg. 
Suppl. 187). 

Other points of difference between the Leofric Order and that of the 
two English Pontificals are: that they prescribe for the anointing the 
anthem Unxerunt Salomonem, followed by the psalm Domine, in virtute ; 
and that their rubrics generally are much more explicit. Moreover, in 
both of them we find the prayer Deus gui populis inserted between Ze 
invocamus and Jn diebus eius. In Ps-Egbert indeed the prayer is not 
inserted in full: we have only the words Deus gui populis followed by 
requiritur (?) in capite libri. Evidently this is an addition, made by a later 
scribe (in this MS or in that from which it was copied), who had not 
room for the prayer on the page and so wrote it on a blank space at the 
beginning of the book; it did not occur to him to insert the rubric 
‘ Alia’ to correspond to the ‘ A/ia’ which introduces the following 
prayer. The fact that it is an addition is further shewn by the rubric 
which designates Deus perpetuitatis as orationem septimam, though as it 
now stands it is the eighth prayer: Zamaletense contains Deus gui 
populis in full, with Ada before it, and drops the rubric as to the 
‘seventh prayer’. 

This prayer, Deus gui populis, has a curious history. Our examina- 
tion of the Leofric Order shewed no points of contact with the corona- 
tion of Charles the Bald as king of Lorraine by Hincmar of Rheims in 
869, or with that of Louis the Stammerer as king of France by the same 
prelate in 877. But this prayer, which is not in Leofric, takes us back 
to both these Orders. 

We find as an Oratio In Natali Papae in the Gregorianum (Gr. 243) 
the following prayer :—- 

Deus, qui populis tuis indulgentia consulis et amore dominaris : 
da spiritum sapientiae quibus dedisti regimen disciplinae ; ut de pro- 
fectu sanctarum ovium fiant gaudia aeterna pastorum ; per. 

Now in the first of these two Orders Hincmar adopted this prayer, 
giving it a new ending appropriate to the occasion. In the second 
Order he recast it, and included a phrase which had occurred in one of 
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the brief benedictions of the first Order, namely, u¢ two munere diriga- 
tur et nostra securitas et devotio Christiana Thus :— 


869. 

Deus, qui populis tuis indul- 
gentia consulis et amore domina- 
ris: da huic famulo tuo spiritum 
sapientiae, cui dedisti regimen 
disciplinae; ut tibi toto corde 
devotus et in regni regimine ma- 
neat semper idoneus et in bonis 
operibus perseverans ad aeternum 
regnum te duce valeat pervenire ; 
per. 


877. 

Deus, qui populis tuis virtiute 
consulis et amore dominaris: da 
huic famulo tuo spiritum sapientiae 
cum regimine disciplinae; ut tibi 
toto corde devotus in regni regi- 
mine maneat semper idoneus, ¢o- 
que munere ipsius temporibus secu- 
vitas ecclesiae dirigatur et in tran- 
quillitate devotio Christiana perma- 
neat ; per. 


It occurred to some one later to add to the form of 877 the last 
clause of the form of 869 (‘in bonis . . . valeat pervenire’). But the 
patching of collects is a perilous proceeding. Even Hincmar, though 
he greatly improved his form, made ‘ regimine’ come twice in two lines. 
And the new compiler did not perceive, when he introduced ‘ valeat’ 
after ‘ permaneat’, that the two verbs had different subjects. In this 
form the prayer stands in Ratoldus and the other tenth-century Orders, 
and indeed in the Liber Regalis itself. But the compiler of the text 
found in Zanaletense was offended by the blots above mentioned, and 
gave us the prayer in this form :— 

Deus, qui populis tuis virtute consulis et amore dominaris : da huic 
famulo tuo J. spiritum sapientiae cum regimine disciplinae ; ut tibi 
toto corde devotus in regni faséigio maneat semper idoneus, tuoque 
munere ipsius temporibus securitas ecclesiae dirigatur, et sé in tran 
quillitate Christiana devotus ipse permaneat, ut in bonis operibus 
perseverans ad aeternum deinceps regnum te duce valeat pervenire ; 
per. 

He had corrected two faults, but he had himself introduced ‘ devotus’ 
a second time. He found no followers, and his text remains unique. 

Although the Order found in Ps-Egbert and Zanadetense comes to us 
in books written in England, yet it contains nothing that marks it off 
from the shorter Order in Leofric as being distinctively English. Yet 
the fact that it is found only in English books, together with the fact 
that so much of it reappears in the great English Order variously repre- 
sented by Ratoldus, Robert, Claudius, &c., makes it reasonable to 
suppose that it had been used for some of our English kings. The 
question accordingly arises whether in fact it is the Leofric form or the 
Ps-Egbert and Zana/etense form that is thus made use of in this new 


1 This benediction is itself an adaptation of the Leonian prayer: ‘ Nostris, 
quaesumus, domine, propitiare temporibus; ut tuo munere dirigantur et Romana 
securitas et devotio Christiana; per.’ (L. 375; cf. Gr. 252 with ‘ dirigatur’). 
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Order. In other words, does the new Order reproduce any of the 
peculiarities which distinguish those two texts from the briefer text of 
Leofric ? 

1. The insertion of the Coronation Order into the Missa pro regibus 
is not reproduced in the new Order. In Ratoldus a mass is ordered 
at the end of the service, but its details are not specified. In Robert 
there is no mass and no order for a mass. In Claudius, &c., there is 
a mass at the end of the service, but it is the A/issa guotidiana pro rege 
(Gr. Suppl. 188). 

2. The insertion of Deus gui populis between Ze invocamus and Jn 
diebus eius is a feature of the new Order ; and we have seen that its 
absence distinguishes Leofric from Ps-Egbert and Zanaletense. But we 
have also seen that in Ps-Egbert it has been foisted in as an afterthought, 
and that in Zana/etense it appears in a peculiar form which is a later 
modification of the form found in Ratoldus and the subsequent texts. 

3. The rubrics in Leofric are brief, whereas those found in Ps-Egbert 
and Zanaletense are much more explicit. In the wording of the rubrics 
in Ratoldus there is nothing that points to the longer rather than the 
shorter rubrics. 

4. On the other hand we find in Ratoldus, inserted into the middle 
of a sentence in the middle of a long consecratory prayer, the direction 
‘ Hic ungatur oleo, An. Unxerunt Salomonem...in aeternum’. There 
is nothing of the kind in Leofric. Ps-Egbert, however, and Zanale- 
tense have an elaborate rubric for the anointing, and not only the anthem 
but also the psalm Deus in virtute. The absence of the psalm may be 
set against the presence of the anthem. If the compiler of the 
Ratoldus form took over the anthem from the fuller text, why did he 
not take over the psalm at the same time ? 

There is nothing, therefore, in the structure of the Order in Ratoldus 
&c. which points decisively to Ps-Egbert and Zanaletense rather than 
to Leofric. Is there anything in the minor textual variations that will 
help us to answer our question ? 

Leofric has a certain number of readings which are unique, and at 
these points Ratoldus, &c., agree with Ps-Egbert and Zanaletense. But 
many, if not all of them, are scribal errors which probably were not 
found in the sister codex which we may suppose to have been used by 
the compiler of the Ratoldus form. In the prayer Ju diebus eius, 
indeed, Leofric has ¢emporalia bona, and Ratoldus follows the other two 
texts in reading ¢empora bona ; but, strange to say, ¢emporalia bona turns 
up again in Claudius and the Douay Pontifical. Either reading gives 
good sense ; but probably /empora/ia is the right word, and the change 
to “empora was an easy one which might be made independently by 
more than one scribe. 
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On the other hand the following variants suggest a dependence of 
Ratoldus on a text like that of Leofric. 

In diebus eius. finem perfectum] Leo, Rat. : finem perfectam Eg. Lan. 

Deus electorum. Alia (prefixed)| Leo. Rat.: om. Eg.: sequitur 

oratio Lan. 
reges | Leo. Rat.: ac reges Eg. Lan. 
Benedic domine. daviticum teneat subkimitatis sceptrum  salutis | 
Leo.* Eg. Lan. 
davitica teneat sublimitate sceptrum salutis Leo.cer' Rat. 
Deus perpetuitatis. eum def. conserva| Leo. Rat.: eum earlier Eg. 
Lan. 

We may note that ‘sacerdotes, reges et prophetas’ (without ‘ac’ 
before ‘reges’) is the reading of the Judith Order, as it is of the 
Gregorian Preface on which the prayer is founded. The reading 
‘davitica . . . sublimitate’ is a change introduced to improve the sense, 
which had been marred by the addition of ‘ salutis’, which is not in the 
Order for Louis in 878. As the correction in Leofric may have been 
made by a later hand from Ratoldus or a subsequent text, we cannot 
found an argument upon it. 

On the whole, the evidence seems to confirm the view that the com- 
piler of the Ratoldus form used a text akin to the Leofric text rather 
than to that represented in Ps-Egbert and Zanaletense. 


We are now free to consider systematically the method of construction 
of the great English Order of the tenth century. Unlike its predecessors, 
it is distinctly and unmistakeably English, and we need not hesitate to 
ascribe it to the hand of the greatest ecclesiastical statesman of the 
century, Archbishop Dunstan, who crowned Edgar (once, if not twice) 
and his sons Edward and Ethelred. We have seen that already in that 
century it appears in three well-marked stages of developement repre- 
sented (1) by Ratoldus, (2) by Robert, and (3) by Claudius and the 
allied texts. Our immediate task is to enquire what materials Dunstan 
had before him and what use he made of them in constructing the new 
Order as we find it in its earliest stage, i.e. in Ratoldus. 

We may say at once that he embodied in his new Order the whole of 
the Order found in Leofric, with the exception of some of the benedic- 
tions at the end. He also embodied (again with the exception of a few 
of the benedictions) the whole of the Order drawn up by Hincmar for 
the coronation of Louis the Stammerer in 877, together with three out 
of the five prayers used at the benediction of the same king by the Pope 
in 878. Other formulae were drawn in from various sources, and the 
whole of this foreign material was impressed with the stamp of 
Englishry. The work needed polishing, and received it in two succes- 
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sive recensions, both of which fall within Dunstan’s period. The result 
was an Order splendid and dignified, typical of the new England which 
Dunstan did so much to create, especially in its power of claiming and 
remoulding to national uses the better elements of continental progress. 
It quickly passed back to France, where it formed the basis of the 
Coronation Orders of the French kings for many centuries ; and its in- 
fluence can be traced also in the Orders used in Germany and in Italy. 
The accompanying table will shew at a glance the sources of the new 
Order, so far as they can be traced with certainty in older documents. 
To some extent they may have been brought into combination before 
Dunstan’s time, though at present we have no evidence to prove it. 


ORDER IN RATOLDUS. SOURCES. 


= 


. Election. A vobis perdonari ) Louis, 877 
| Louis, ¢ 


Promitto vobis } 
- Consent of people. ‘Te Deum Charles the Bald, 869 
. Te invocamus Leofric 
. Deus qui populis Louis, 877 (Charles, 869) - 
. In diebus eius Leofric . 
. Omnipotens sempiterne Louis, 877 
. Deus electorum Leofric 


. Deus dei filius 
. Accipe anulum 


se 
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. Deus cuius est Louis, 878 
. Accipe hunc gladium 
. Deus qui providentia (G. 729, Gr. 202) 
. Coronet te Louis, 877 
. Deus perpetuitatis Leofric 
. Accipe sceptrum Louis, 877 
16. Omnium domine Louis, 878 
17. Accipe virgam 
18. Extendat omnipotens 
Et tribuat 
Angelos suos | —e 
Inimicos tuos , ee 
Victoriosum 
Et qui te voluit 
19. Benedic domine 
Et tali eum Leofric 
Da ei a tuo f 
20. Sta et retine 
21. Rectitudo regis Leofric 


22. Et tunc deosculatur 
Tribus vicibus Vivat rex 

23. Missa 

24. Post pergant ad mensam 


Leofric 


We are left with five formulae still untraced: Deus det filius, Acetpe 
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anulum, Acipe hunc gladium, Accipe virgam, Sta et retine.' They 
appear in later compilations, such as Hittorp’s Ordo Romanus: but 
there seems to be no reason for connecting them with Rome, and some 
at least of them may have been borrowed from this English Order. 
The opening phrase Deus dei filius is not found in collects of the 
Roman Sacramentaries ; it occurs frequently in Mozarabic books.’ 

It is not necessary for the purpose of this paper, which is primarily 
historical, to examine the modifications introduced by Dunstan into the 
various prayers indicated in the second column of our table. Two 
points only must be dealt with. 

1. In the benediction Zxtendat the clause sanctae Mariae et omnium 
sanctorum intercedentibus meritis is amplified by the insertion of the 
words ac beati Petri apostolorum principis sanctique Gregorit Ang|e \lorum 
apostolic. 

2. A far bolder step in the nationalization of the service was taken 
by the insertion into the Consecratory Prayer of a passage which nearly 
doubled its length. This prayer, an unusually long one already, was 
written by Archbishop Hincmar for the coronation of Louis the Stam- 
merer in 877. The central part of it embodies the form which he had 
used in anointing Charles the Bald in 869. But on that occasion it 
was introduced by the inappropriate words Coronet te dominus corona 
gloriae, which were repeated as the opening of a benediction at the 
crowning immediately afterwards. The change was a good one, and 
the result was the dignified prayer Omnipotens sempiterne deus, creator, 
&c., which was taken over into the Order in Ratoldus, and thereafter 
had a long and strange history. In the Ratoldus Order the prayer is 
cut in two in the sentence e¢ hune famulum tuum virtutibus, quibus 
pracfatos fideles decorasti. The passage inserted at this point is the first 
demonstrably English element that meets us in the Coronation Orders, 
and its language deserves the attention of our historians. It is here 
given in full, the insertion being indicated in brackets. 

Respice propitius ad preces nostrae humilitatis, et | super] hunc 
famulum tuum [quem supplici devotione in regnum N. Albionis totius 
videlicet Francorum pariter eligimus, benedictionum tuarum dona mul- 
tiplica, eumque dextera tuae potentiae semper ubique circumda: 
quatenus praedicti Abrahae fidelitate firmatus, Moysi mansuetudine 
fretus, Iosue fortitudine munitus, David humilitate exaltatus, Salo- 
monis sapientia decoratus, tibi in omnibus complaceat, et per trami- 


' The words Sta et retine amodo statum quem hucusque paterna suggestione 
tenuisti, haereditario inure tibi delegatum per, &c., raise interesting historical questions. 
Can hucusque allude to Edgar’s delayed coronation? Or were the words borrowed 
from abroad? And what, in any case, does paterna suggestione signify? In later 
times suggestione was altered into successione. 

2 See the index to Dom Feérotin’s Liber Mozarabicus Ordinum. 
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tem iustitiae inoffenso gressu semper incedat; et totins Albionis 
ecclesiam deinceps cum plebibus sibi annexis ita enutriat ac doceat, 
muniat et instruat, contraque omnes visibiles et invisibiles hostes 
idem potenter regaliterque tuae virtutis regimine amministret, ut 
vegale solium videlicet Francorum sceptra non deserat, sed ad pristinae 
fidei pacisque concordiam eorum animos te opitulante reformet ; ut 
utrorumque horum populorum debita subiectione fultus, condigno 
amore glorificatus, per longum vitae spatium paternae apicem gloriae 
tua miseratione unatim stabilire et gubernare mereatur ; tuae quoque 
protectionis galea munitus, et scuto insuperabili iugiter protectus, 
armisque coelestibus circumdatus, optabilis victoriae triumphum de 
hostibus feliciter capiat, terroremque suae potentiae infidelibus inferat, 
et pacem tibi militantibus laetanter reportet:] virtutibus [necnon | 
quibus praefatos fideles tuos decorasti multiplici honoris benedictione 

condecora, . 

Our first business is to reconstruct the form which lies behind the 
Ratoldus text of this passage and the text found in the Rheims (or 
Cambray) Pontifical to which reference has been madeabove. In both 
texts an unsuccessful attempt has been made to correct the prayer for 
use at a French coronation. The attempt in Ratoldus at the three 
points in question is before us: at the third point only has it been 
such as to obliterate the original phrase, which has been displaced by 
the words widelicet Francorum sceptra. 

Happily the Rheims Pontifical comes to our rescue. It omits 
Albionis totius \eaving regnum by itself: then it substitutes fotius regni 
for ¢otius Albionis: but, where Ratoldus has widelicet Francorum sceptra, 
it gives videlicet Saxonum, Merciorum, Nordanhumbrorumque sceptra, 
which is plainly what we want.’ 

We may be confident that we have thus recovered the text of the 
English Order which was brought to the Corbey—Arras—-Cambray 
district in the time of Abbot Ratoldus (+ 986), and was the parent of 
the two texts which we have been examining. 

Now the language of the passage thus inserted into the Consecratory 
Prayer implies a recent breach of concord and a division of allegiance 
between two peoples, and it is even hinted that the king had been to 
blame. The prayer is that the newly anointed king ‘may so nourish 
and teach, defend and instruct the Church of all Albion henceforward 
with the folks to him united ... that he desert not the royal throne, 
to wit the sceptres of the Saxons, Mercians and Northumbrians, but 
by thy assistance may refashion their minds to the concord of their 


1 This clause, which specifies the Saxons, Mercians, and Northumbrians, 
survived in the Coronation of French kings as late as 1364: see The Coronation 
Book of Charles V of France, edited for the H. Bradshaw Society by Mr Dewick 
in 1899. 
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former faith and peace ; that, supported by the due subjection of both 
peoples and honoured with fitting love, through the course of a long 
life he may be allowed by thy mercy to stablish in unity and to govern 
the eminence of his father’s [or his ancestral] glory . . .’ 

This language exactly fits the circumstances of King Edgar’s accession 
after the failure of his brother Edwy to hold the kingdoms north and 
south of the Thames together under one crown. It suggests a failure 
to work with the ecclesiastical authorities, and a desertion of the royal 
throne by allowing the division of the kingdoms.' 

A difficulty suggests itself that the words, which at the outset of King 
Edgar’s reign would be so appropriate, would hardly have been written 
for his coronation at Bath after fourteen years of rule. But we do not 
know that he had not been crowned before, when the kingdoms were 
reunited after Edwy’s death. 

It is the Bath Coronation that still defies all efforts to explain it. 
The grandeur of Dunstan’s new Order, and the labour expended on its 
construction, tally well enough with the late date of the coronation and 
with its exceptional magnificence. It may be that Edgar was anointed 
and crowned as king of the Mercians, and that no necessity was felt for 
a repetition of the ceremony when he succeeded naturally to the other 
half of his father’s realm on Edwy’s death. If so, we can understand 
that Dunstan might desire in the heyday of Edgar’s glory, by a cere- 
mony such as England had never witnessed before, in the border-city 
of the ancient kingdoms of the Mercidns and West Saxons, to seal the 
recovered unity of ‘all Albion’ which, as a fact of history, has never 
been broken since that day. 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 
1 If we are right in the supposition that the Order in Ratoldus was composed 


for the coronation of Edgar, then the two later recensions, Robert and Claudius, 
may have been made for Edward and Ethelred respectively. 
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ITORIA. 


NOTE SUR LE TRAITE D’OPTAT I, I. 


Le dernier éditeur du traité de saint Optat contre les Donatistes, 
C. Ziwsa,’ nous fait lire ainsi le début de louvrage* : 


Cunctos nos christianos, carissimi fratres, omnipotenti deo 
fides una commendat, cuius fidei pars est credere filium dei 
dominum iudicem saeculi esse uenturum, eum qui iampridem uenerit 
et secundum hominem suum per Mariam uirginem natus sit, passus 


5 et mortuus ef sepultus resurrexerit; et antequam in caelum ascen- 
deret, unde descenderat, christianis nobis omnibus storiam per 
apostolos pacem dereliquit. Quam ne uideretur solis apostolis 
dimisisse, ideo ait: Quod uni ex uobis dico, omnibus 
dico. Deinde ait: Pacem meam do uobis, pa- 

10ocem meam relinquo uobis. _ Igitur pax chri- 
stianis omnibus data est, quam rem dei esse constat, dum dicit: 
meam; cum autem dicit: do uobis, non solum suam woluit 
esse, sed et uniuersorum in se credentium.® 


Cet éloge de la paix qu’introduit une allusion au symbole de foi n’a 
pas besoin d’étre commenté. Le sens général est assez clair, et l’on 


1 S, Optati Mileuitani libri vit, Recensuit et commentario critico indicibusque 
instruxit Caro.us Ziwsa, Vindobunae mpcccLxxxxu (Corpus scriptorum ecclesiastico- 
vum latinorum, vol. xxvi). 

2 Op. cit. p. 3: & savoir tout le premier paragraphe. 

8 Les deux citations de I'Evangile (J. 8-9 et 1. 9-10) sont: Marc, xiii 37 et 
Ioh, xiv 27, On remarquera que la forme de la premiére se rapproche sensible- 
ment de la teneur de £: Quod autem uni dixi, omnibus uobis dico, tandis 
que la Vulgate suit exactement le grec: Quod autem uobis dico, omnibus 
dico: uigilate (de méme s. Augustin Zp. cxcix 1, n. 3). Optat a renoncé a 
Vancien omnibus uobis, qui peut étre conforme au modéle grec de la vieille version 
(von Soden cite un manuscrit de sa classe /) ; mais il a maintenu sn#, qu’il combine 
avec uobis: uni ex uobis, pour bpiv; et surtout il persiste a ignorer uigilate. Cette 
curieuse omission de la version africaine, que von Soden, appliquant des principes 
rigides, n’a pas relevée, pourrait fort bien, elle aussi, provenir du document grec 
foncier, bien qu’on n’en trouve pas d’autre exemple; en tout cas, elle explique 
exactement, et dans une certaine mesure elle justifie, l'emploi que fait notre auteur, 
dans la circonstance, du texte de s. Marc. L’autre citation présente une trans- 
position qu’on retrouve dans deux témoins européens, 6 et g: do. . . relinquo (au 
lieu de velinquo . . . do) = dpinu . . . 5idwpu; en outre dans le premier membre, 
Vaddition meam, offerte en effet par l'africain ¢, ainsi que par a, ff? et plusieurs 
manuscrits de la Vulgate. 


i 


. 
: 
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entrevoit tout de suite la portée de l’argument: la paix est un legs du 
Fils de Dieu, le don supréme qu’il a fait 4 ses ap6tres avant de remonter 
au ciel, et par ses ap6tres 4 tous les chrétiens; ceux donc qui la com- 
promettent, c’est-a-dire proprement les schismatiques, sont condamnés 
d’avance et sans appel. ‘elle est sans aucun doute la pensée de saint 
Optat. Néanmoins plusieurs détails de la rédaction restent incertains, 
la tradition n’étant guére satisfaisante au total. Je les ai indiqués par 
Pitalique ; je n’en retiendrai ici qu’un seul: le mot s¢oriam A la sixitme 
ligne, qui fait réellement difficulté.' 

Ziwsa ne doute pas que s/oriam ne soit la vraie legon; nous verrons 
tout & I’heure comment il raisonne. Les premitres éditions ( princeps 
1549, Balduina 1569*) portaient : swam; celle de Dupin (1700), que 
Migne a reproduite,* propose: wictricem, Le simple rapprochement de 
variantes aussi dissemblables: swam, uictricem, storiam, présentées tour 
& tour comme authentiques, invite le lecteur 4 sourire, sinon a faire peu 
de cas des petites opérations philologiques. Mais il est équitable de 
faire remarquer, aussit6t, que les éditeurs n’ont rien inventé dans le pré- 
sent: chacune des trois variantes concurrentes est fournie par la 
tradition médiévale. Laissons donc la philologie en paix, et cherchons 
i sortir de l’impasse; car, il faut bien lavouer, sforiam ne vaut gutre 
mieux que wictricem ni que suam. 

Suam, donné par le manuscrit de Cues du xv™¢ siécle qu’a employé 


1 Les autres legons plus ou moins suspectes sont, comme on peut voir: 1. 3, 
dominum, qui est bien le terme attendu, mais n’est en fait soutenu que par un 
manuscrit secondaire (G); P, notre meilleur manuscrit et le chef de la famille PG, 
porte deum, et son témoignage est corroboré par celui de l’autre groupe RB; 
a moins donc que deum ne soit une faute primaire, il a chance d’étre la vraie legon, 
si peu naturel qu’il nous semble ;—l. 5, ef entre mortuus et sepultus : le cas est tout 
a fait le méme ; ef n’est encore appuyé que par G; les régles de la critique textuelle 
postulent l'omission ; G aura précisément ajouté ce ef pour rendre la phrase plus 
coulante en méme temps que plus semblable au /extus receptus du symbole des 
Apotres; si l’on supprime ef, sepultus se rattache grammaticalement a resurrexerit ; 

-l. 6, nobis: PB Vomettent, et c’est par égard pour l’excellent témoin qu’est P que 
Von doit envisager la possibilité de l’addition ; en effet une retouche inspirée par le 
cunctos nos christianos de la 1" ligne se congoit; mais l’accord de G avec R sur 
nobis diminue cette fois considérablement l’autorité de P; elle ne peut bénéficier 
en définitive que d'un doute ;—1. 7, per apostolos pacem: P et G d’accord donnent 
l'ordre inverse: pacem per apostolos; leur rédaction est préférable comme 4 l’ordi- 
naire ; il n’y a pas lieu de penser que le groupe RB ait ici gardé une particularité 
de la premiére édition en six livres; on admettra plutot que la lecture storiam a pu 
déterminer un changement dans Il’ancétre de R ;—1. 12, uoluit esse: P propose seul 
esse uoluit ; c’est a peu prés le cas de nobis (1. 6) ; le texte de GRB est plus probable, 
sans étre cependant certain. 

* C’est-a-dire la seconde édition de Baudouin; la premiére (1563) dépend 
entiérement de celle de Cochlaeus. 

§ P.L.t. xi, c. 885. 
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Cochlaeus,' peut-étre aussi par le Z7/ianus perdu de Baudouin, n’a pas 
seulement le tort d’étre banal, mais celui de contredire presque ouverte- 
ment la conclusion du paragraphe*: Cum autem dicit: do uobis, non 
solum suam uolutt esse, sed et universorum in se credentium. Comme 
d’autre part le manuscrit de Cues se rattache au groupe RB qui est le 
garant de storiam, il y a lieu de croire que swam est un expédient 
imaginé pour évincer le plus aisément possible l’embarrassant s¢oriam. 
Victricem ne peut étre également qu’une retouche tardive. Ziwsa en 
a parlé avec beaucoup de sens, dans une étude spéciale,’ & propos des 
particularités de G.‘ Cet autre manuscrit du xv™e siécle,® mis a pro- 
fit par Dupin, a une trés grande importance pour I’établissement du 
texte de saint Optat: il est le seul témoin complet de ce qu’on est 
convenu d’appeler—non sans raison—la seconde édition du traité, une 
édition revue et augmentée & laquelle l’auteur, apparemment, n’avait pu 
mettre la dernitre main, et qui commenga de se répandre, plus ou moins 
supplémentée,® vers 385.7. Malheureusement, il n’est pas un témoin 
sir. Nous pouvons le contréler d’une manitre certaine: pour les 
livres I et II, par le beau manuscrit oncial de Pétrograde (?); pour le 
vime livre, par le manuscrit du xim™e siecle (C)* ott s’est conservé 
le célébre dossier sur le donatisme ; pour le vir™¢ livre, par ce méme 
manuscrit C, puis par les manuscrits déja nommés (A) de l’édition en 
six livres, l’archétype du groupe ayant admis, sous forme d’addition, le 


! Cf. J. Marx Verzeichniss der Handschriften-Sammlung des Hospitals zu Cues, 
1905, no. 50, fol. 3-62. Ziwsa s’en est tenu au texte de Cochlée, n’ayant pu 
atteindre le volume ni méme le désigner, Une collation précise du Cusanus est 
donc désirable ; cependant le jugement que porte Ziwsa (op. cit. p. xl) doit étre 
correct. Une particularité de ce manuscrit est qu’il omet le septiéme livre; on 
pourrait donc supposer qu’il est un témoin pur de la premiére édition en six livres 
(a dater exactement des années 366-367; voir la-dessus P. Monceaux Comptes- 
vendus des Séances del’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1913, pp. 45°-453)- 
J’incline a croire que cette omission du septiéme livre n’existait pas dans l’archétype 
du Cusanus, et qu’il n’y a pas lieu de faire une place a part 4 ce manuscrit dans le 
groupe RB. 

2 Dupin a déja fait cette remarque : P. L. 886 (fin de la note g). 

’ Beitrége zu Optatus Mileuitanus, dans Evanos Vindobonensis, 1893, pp. 168-176. 

4 Ib. p. 170. 

5 Paris. lat. 13365, anciennement a Saint-Germain-des-Prés. 

® Il faut en effet tenir compte de plusieurs morceaux du septiéme livre, de deux 
surtout, considérables (ed. Ziwsa, p. 159, 16-163, 26 et p. 165, 2-167, 33), que 
Baudouin avait trouvés dans son 7iianus et dont il n’y a pas trace ailleurs; sur 
ces passages, sirement authentiques, voir Ziwsa Praefatio de l'édition de Vienne 
pp. Xxx-xxxiii, 

7 Cf. Monceaux, I.c.; et d’autre part, Bardenhewer Patrologie, 1910, p. 370; 
mais dans la Geschichte der altkirchlichen Litteratur, t. iii, 1912, p. 493, il émet, si 
j'entends bien, une opinion quelque peu différente. 

8 Paris. lat. 1711; du monastére de Cormery il était passé entre les mains de 
Colbert. 
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livre supplémentaire de la révision.’ Or les legons de G sont fréquem- 
ment et manifestement fautives, en regard des données paralléles ; elles 
se présentent alors, habituellement, comme des retouches intention- 
nelles. Tel est bien le cas de wéctricem. Le vieux manuscrit 7, qui 
donne Aistoriam (itoriam), suffit 4 enlever 4 cette variante de G la 
moindre apparence d’authenticité. Ziwsa suppose qu’elle procéde d’une 
correction antérieure wicforiam. Il est plus simple de penser qu’un 
scribe soucieux de transcrire une phrase intelligible a imaginé d’un seul 
coup cet expédient facile. 

Storiam a Vappui des témoins de la premiére édition (RA)? et, 
apparemment, celui de ?. Ziwsa n’a pas hésité & retenir cette étrange 
graphie, 4 laquelle il croit donner un sens acceptable en faisant siennes 
diverses remarques de Dombart sur un passage difficultueux de Com- 
modien.’ Storta—ou plutét storea—est attesté dans la langue classique 
par César,‘ Tite-Live,’ et Pline,® avec le sens technique de natte, tresse, 
couverture.” Commodien parait employer le méme terme au figuré: 
défense, protection, armure spirituelle.* Optat aurait voulu dire sem- 
blablement que le Christ avait laissé sa paix aux hommes comme leur 


* Le début du vir™ livre (nos. 1-2) est également donné par un précieux frag- 
ment de Fleury (Orléans 169, fol. 4-6). Pour le 7ilianus, voir ci-dessus, p. 75, n. 6. 

2 Reims 221 (de Saint-Thierry), 1xme siécle; Paris. lat. 1712 (Baluszianus), 
xivme siécle. Ziwsa a d’ailleurs montré par de bonnes raisons, dans les prolé- 
goménes de son ¢dition, que B devait n’étre qu'une copie de R: of. cit. pp. xxxvii- 
xxxix, et cf. Eranos Vindobonensis, p. 168. 

8S. Optati Mileuitani libri vii p. 3 et p. 320; Evanos Vindobonensis p. 170. 
Cf. B. Dombart Archiv fiir lat, Lexicographie und Grammatik t. iii, 1886, pp. 146-147. 

* De bello ciuili ii 9. 4. . 

5 sux. €. 3. > ® xv. c. 16 (18). 

7 Cf. sternere, stratum, stramentum. Les langues romanes ont d’ailleurs gard¢ 
le mot lui-méme : sfoja, estera, store. 

8 Carmen Apologeticum, 149-152. Voici le morceau d’aprés l’unique manuscrit 
Phillipps (Medtomontanus) : 

Hic (Deus) fecerat primum hominem ut esset aeternus, 
Sed ruit in mortem neglectis ille praeceptis. 

Propter questorias tantas deus esse parauit, 

Vt inuentiones diabuli detergeret omnes, 

il y a ici, semble-t-il, une allusion directe a Ephes. vi 11 : ‘ Induite uos armaturam 
dei, ut possitis stare aduersus insidias diaboli’; et, secondairement, une autre 
référence a Gen. iii 21: ‘Fecit quoque dominus deus Adae et uxori eius funicas 
pelliceas et induit eos.’ Pitra, le premier éditeur, a proposé de lire: quae storias, 
et de corriger de méme Afol, 870 et Instr. 1215, ol la tradition donne: historia, 
historiis, Quoi qu’il en soit de ces derniers passages également difficiles (cf. Dombart 
ibid, p. 233, sur Aistoria au sens de mascarade,—je lirais volontiers itoria = féte 
d’adieu dans Apol, 870), le texte d’Apol. 149 sqq. a fait Y’objet d’assez nombreuses 
conjectures; on admet généralement qu’il faut commencer par rétablir, avec Pitra, 


quaestorias (quae storias). Dombart estime cette opération suffisante et pourrait 
bien avoir raison. 
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plus sir moyen de défense : storiam. I) est possible, en effet, que Com- 
modien, écrivain obscur et prétentieux, ait donné a storia (storea) 
acception d’armure spirituelle pour mettre en vers le célébre texte de 
saint Paul. Notre passage d’Optat n’en est pas beaucoup plus clair. 
Il est du reste superflu de discuter longtemps l’explication de Ziwsa, la 
bonne lecon étant fournie par /, dés que l’on y prend garde. 

Le manuscrit de Pétrograde,' que Ziwsa lui-méme a tiré de l’oubli, 
ne présente Aistoriam que par suite d’une correction secondaire. Le 
copiste du vi™e siécle a bel et bien écrit: ‘/oriam, et dans ce contexte: 
christianis (nobis) omnibus itoriam pacem per apostolos dereliquit.’ Bien 
que rare—plus rare sans doute que son congéntre /ransitorius, -oria,— 
ce dérivé du verbe ive est de bonne frappe.* Peut-étre n’a-t-il jamais 
été employé qu’en Afrique. On ena rappelé dés avant la publication 
du texte de Ziwsa un exemple trés caractéristique, et qui permet de 
donner au passage de saint Optat son juste commentaire.‘ 

Dans un sermon sur l’Ascension, conservé dans deux manuscrits 
liturgiques de Silos, un auteur africain du v™e siécle, développant le 
texte des Actes i 6-8, s’exprime ainsi : 


Ascensionem domini celebramus, fratres carissimi .. . 
Pertinet ad curam nostram conmendari caritati uestrae quod nobis ipse 
conmendare dignatus est. . . 


Quid ergo nobis conmendauerit adtendite. Loquebatur cum discipulis suis 
ascensurus. Videamus qualia illis reliquit, sicut dici solet, storia. 

Humanae condicionis est quod dico, ut, quando ab amicis amici deducuntur, 
quando ille qui deducitur discedere coeperit, quia necesse est ut relinquat in 
animo diligentium se nonnullam tristitiam, dat eis aliquid pecuniae unde illis 
eadem dies, sicut dicitur, bene sit, id est unde conuiuent simul, laetentur et 
iucundentur. Et haec quantulacumqué pecunia quae datur hilari nomine storia 
nuncupatur. 

Quid dimisit dominus Iesus discipulis suis, eia adtendite, quia tforia illa non 
solum inebriauit, sed ad nos usque manebit. 

Audite quid illi uolebant scire, et quid ipse respondit. 

Iam ergo cum iturus est, discipuli ad illum dicunt: ‘Domine, dic nobis si 
hoc tempore praesentaberis, quando restitues regnum Israel?’ 


1 Cod. Q. v 1. 2, no. 3 (anciennement /Saint-Germain 718, provenant de Réomé 
—non pas de Corbie), fol. 243-276. Cf A. Staerk Les Manuscrits latins du v'™ 
au xitt™ siécle conservés a la Bibliotheque Impériale de Saint-Pétersbourg, 1910, 
Pp- 3-5 (no. 3), et facs. 4 (fol. 257 r., 4 dater du vi-viime s,); d’autre part, Ziwsa 
S. Optati... p. xiv-xvii, xxxiii-xxxvi, xli, et Eranos p. 168 ss. 

2 Voir ci-dessus, p. 74, note 1. 

8 Cf. H. Roensch Zeitschrift fiir wiss. Theologie, 1877, pp. 413-416, et de nouveau 
Collectanea philologica, 1891, p. 196-199: sur les féminins de la langue chrétienne 
en -aria et -oria. 

4 G. Morin Revue Bénédictine t. ix, 1892, pp. 173-177; et cf. ibid. t. xxix, 1912, 
Pp. 253 Ss. 
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Quid est quod respondit?—‘ Non est uestrum scire tempora’... Quid 
est ergo uestrum quaerere, o domini? Audite: ‘Et accipietis spiritum 
sanctum superuenientem in uobis’... Etquid? ‘Eritis mihi testes.’ 
Ubi erit ille spiritus, caritas erit: ubi caritas erit, timor non erit... Accepto 
spiritu sancto periet diffidentia, aderit fiducia. ‘Eritis mihi testes in 
Ierusalem...et in totam Iudaeam et Samariam.’ Et adhuc parum 
est: ‘usque in totamterram,’ O i#toria! bibite, ructate! Ecce in leru- 
salem, ibi plantata est ecclesia. Inde se extendit et inpleuit Iudaeam; creuit 
amplius et inpleuit Samariam; distendit palmites et inpleuit universam terram .. . 

Et modo, fratres carissimi, nouissima uerba domini nostri Iesu Christi audiui- 
mus, ecclesiam catholicam conmendantis: ‘Eritis mihitestes in Ierusalem 
et in totam Iudaeam et Samariam’... Totum ecce nobis dimisit, qui 
totum suo sanguine conparauit : magna est possessio, quia tantum est pretium... 
Sanguis Christi est pretium possessionis huius: possessio Christi ecclesia est : 
possessio ecclesiae pax... Pacem dimisit, pax est pretium nostrum, pax est 
hereditas nostra; non habet lites. Inserite ergo domini nostri Iesu Christi uerba 
in cordibus uestris, fratres mei, et in his laetemur, gaudeamus, iucundemur. 
Gratias illi agamus, quia in illa ecclesia nos ui(ui)mus; quam cum uerbis con- 
mendasset, ascendit in caelum .. .! 

De tout ce discours, dont j'ai tenu 4 garder les lignes principales, il 
ressort avec évidence qu’#oria, substantivé, était employé couramment 
en Afrique avec le sens particulier de ‘pourboire’, et qu’appliqué 
4 Pceuvre du Christ le mot désigne, dans la pensée de l’auteur anonyme, 
les dernitres promesses, les dons de Notre-Seigneur 4 ses disciples ; 
& savoir l’Esprit, la charité, la confiance, V'Eglise catholique, enfin la 
paix. De méme, mais plus britvement, saint Optat, argumentant ad 
hominem, rappelle que la paix est le don supréme, le legs, l’adieu du 
Fils de Dieu & ses disciples, ou, si on veut, en tenant compte du sens 
populaire africain : un cadeau spécial et un viatique. 

C’est ce vieux vocable africain éforia que les copistes du moyen age 
ont méconnu, puis maquillé de leur mieux. Premiérement il a suggéré 
historia (istoria) contre tout bon sens; et le fameux sforia de Ziwsa 
n’est en réalité qu’une graphie subsidiaire, probablement espagnole. 


Le petit probléme qui vient d’étre exposé permet de se faire une idée 
assez exacte de la tradition manuscrite du traité d’Optat. Comme je 
Yai marqué, elle n’est pas excellente. Ziwsa en a indiqué d’une maniére 
irréprochable les différents aspects. I] est seulement facheux que le 
texte imprimé pour Académie de Vienne ne distingue pas les deux 
recensions.’ I! faudra bien quelque jour qu’on ait le courage d’accom- 
plir cette tache, si délicate qu’elle se présente. 

ANDRE WILMART. 


1 Voir I’édition de Morin Joc, cit. t. xxix, p. 253 ss. l. 1, 16sq.; 1. 48-59; 1. 74, 
80, 82, 86, 89ss.; 1. 103 ss., 106, 109, 113-117. J’ai corrigé la finale: uidemus 
n’offre aucun sens; uiuimus s’entend. 

2 Cf. M. Petchenig Berliner philol. \\ochenschrift, t. xiv, 1894, pp. 457-463. 
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ORIGIN OF THE NAME PANTHERA. 


In his recent book on the Virgin Birth, Dr G. H. Box refers to the 
Panthera legend.’ He quotes the Jewish story in the Toledoth Jesu, 
which gives the name of the alleged seducer as Joseph Pandira. As 
the details of the story are well known to scholars, they need not be 
repeated here. But about the name Panthera there is more to be said 
than has found its way into works on the subject. 

Three explanations are usually given of the name. 

Older scholars, such as Bleek and others, regard Panthera as a cor- 
ruption of wap@évos. That does not adequately explain why that 
particular name was chosen. It is, by itself, a /ucus a non lucendo 
etymology. 

Other later scholars, such as H. Laible and S. Krauss, see in the 
name itself an opprobrious moral implication. 

Laible thinks that Panthera is formed from panther, and that son of 
the panther would mean son of sensuality.” The panther was supposed 
to choose his mate among other kinds of animals. The offspring of 
the panther and the lioness is the leopard.* He amalgamates this with 
the view that Panthera is a corruption of zrap6évos. 

Krauss * derives the name Panthera from zdpvos. As only one letter 
is in the same position in the two words, this explanation is highly 
improbable. 

These three explanations assume that the name was invented for the 
purpose of the Jewish story. 

It has lately, however, been shewn by Dr A. Deissmann that Pantera 
was a name in common use.° In a monograph on the name Panthera, 
which seems to have escaped notice in England, he has pointed out 
that the name is found in many Latin inscriptions of the early empire. 
Especially is it a surname of Roman soldiers, and this is an interesting 
point in view of the fact that the Panthera of the legend is supposed to 
be a Roman soldier. Dr Deissmann gives a number of instances of 
the name from the Corpus Jnscriptionum Latinarum (C/L). It will 
be enough to quote here three of them. 

1. CJL xi 1421 (at Pisa a.p. 4) a decurio (cavalry commander) by 

name L. Otacilius Q. f. Panthera. 


Virgin Birth of Jesus p. 206. 

Jesus Christus im Talmud, 2nd ed, 1 yoo. 

Box op. cit. p. 201. 

Das Leben Jesu nach jiidischen Quellen, Berlin, 1902. 

Orientalische Studien T. Néldeke gewidmet, Giessen, 1906. Dr Deissmann kindly 
presented me with a copy. 
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2. C/L xiii 7514 (found at Bingerbriick, now at Kreuznach in Hesse, 
time of the early empire), ‘Tib. Iul. Abdes Pantera Sidonia ann. 
LXII. stipend XXXX miles exs. coh. I sagittariorum h. s. e.’ 

This inscription was found on an epitaph, and is of the greatest 
interest. Abdes (an 13y name) shews that he was a Jew, and anyhow 
he came from Sidon. Tiberius Julius, his cognomen, suggests that he 
had received the rights of Roman citizenship from the emperor Tiberius. 
Panthera, his surname, may be a military nickname. He had seen 
forty years’ service in the Archers’ regiment. Dr Deissmann further 
informs us that this regiment was transferred a. p. 6 from Syria to Dal- 
matia, and from Dalmatia a. D. 9 to the Rhine district. 

3. CZ vii 18: found at Portus Lemanae (Lympne, Kent), mentions 
‘L. Aufidius Pantera, praefectus classis Britannicae’, or com- 
mander of the British fleet. 

It is clear that Pantera was a common surname in the first two 
centuries of the Christian era. What inferences may fairly be drawn 
from these facts ? 

The name Pantera was probably known in the Roman province of 
Syria, if Tiberius Julius Abdes Panthera was serving in the Archers’ 
regiment. Some Jewish controversialist seized on the name, perhaps 
because of its similarity to the word zapOévos. Then the legend of the 
Roman soldier grew up and found its way into the Talmud with 
the purpose of discrediting and vilifying the Christian tradition, as soon 
as the gospel story became known to the general public. 


L. PATTERSON. 


1 TIMOTHY iii 16. 


I nave been much interested in Dr Vernon Bartlet’s Note in the 
last number of the JourNAL (vol. xviii p. 309) on a Fragment of 
1 Timothy, because a MS which once belonged to me has a remarkable 
reading of 1 Timothy iii 16. I gave this MS to Westminster College, 
Cambridge, a few years ago; but unhappily in r914 I borrowed it and 
lent it with other MSS. to the Exhibition in Leipzig, and I have not 
seen it since. 

It was published by me in 1897 as Studia Sinaitica, no. vi, being 
a Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of some passages from the Pentateuch, 
Job, Prophets, Proverbs, Acts, and Epistles. 1 do not wish to give the 
Syriac text here of 1 Timothy iii 16, but the Greek from which it is 
translated must have run thus : 


Kai Spodoyotper [pets] ds péya ro rips eboeBelas pvoriprov, KrA. 
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‘Oporoyoupévws must have been read, not as one word, but as two 
words; so that the words following were part of a liturgy or creed 
recited by the worshipping congregation. 

Another instance of this reading in 1 Tim. iii 16 is cited by Tischen- 
dorf in D. gr. I shall be glad to know if it has been observed elsewhere. 


AGNES SMITH LEwIs. 


REVISION OF THE LECTIONARY. 


Report of Joint Committee, Convocation of Canterbury (S.P.C.K., 
1917). 


THE present Report was agreed to by resolution of the Upper House 
on May 2, 1917, and of the Lower House of the Canterbury Convoca- 
tion on the following day. The Joint Committee of Canterbury had 
also, during their sessions, the counsel and co-operation of a similar 
joint committee appointed by the Convocation of York. It may, there- 
fore, be assumed that the proposed Lectionary is likely to come into 
use, perhaps even independently of the general revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer, as in the case of the last revision of the Lectionary, in 
1871. Or again, in accordance with a resolution of the Lower House 
in 1914 with reference to the proposals of a committee of their own 
House for revising the Lectionary, the new Table of Lessons may be 
authorized for experimental use for two years before its final adoption 
or incorporation in the Prayer Book. In view of the importance of the 
scriptural lections in Anglican worship, there is much to be said for 
this experimental stage. 

The first Reformed Prayer Book (1549) provided lessons for every 
day of the civil year in a mechanical way by appointing a chapter a day, 
beginning in January with Genesis and St Matthew and Romans. 
Proper lessons were provided, more or less completely, for the greater 
festivals and holy days, but no special provision was made for Sunday 
readings. (Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer Book provided a full table of Old 
‘Testament lessons for Sundays, but left the New Testament lessons to 
the accident of the ferial course. The last revision of the Prayer Book 
(1662) left this Sunday provision almost unchanged, though it recog- 
nized the impropriety of continuing the recital of Noah’s drunkenness, 
Lot’s incest, and the unswaddled infant lying in its blood (Ezek. xvi). 
‘The revisers of the Lectionary in 1871, while making many reasonable 
alterations in the ferial course, missed their opportunity so far as the 
Sunday lessons were concerned. ‘They did, indeed, reject a few more 
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of the ‘ chapiters which be least edifying, and might best be spared’ 
(Preface of 1549): such as the ravishing of Dinah, the vengeance of 
Phinehas on the man and woman taken in adultery, and the stoning for 
idolatry. But they retained or even introduced many passages that 
offend against truth or morality: e.g. the mythological account of the 
sons of God espousing the daughters of men, the story of Abraham 
passing Sarah off as his sister, the plagues of Egypt, the destruction of 
Korah and his company, the dispossession and extermination of the 
Amorites, Solomon’s ivory, apes, and peacocks, and his harem, and 
the chapters that describe Jehu wading through blood to a throne. 
The modern conscience is increasingly aware of the distress caused to 
many hearers by these narratives. The revisers of 1871 shewed 
themselves little concerned in this matter; nor did they appre- 
ciate how the centre of gravity was shifting from the historical books to 
the prophetical writings. ‘There was, therefore, much leeway for the 
revisers of 1917 to make up; their proposals, if they come into force, 
will give much relief, and will bring Church worship into nearer agree- 
ment with what has been taught in the universities for a generation or 
longer. But they might well have been a little bolder, and dispensed 
with the command to smite Amalek and spare not, the speaking ass, 
the dishonest ‘ borrowings’ from the Egyptians, Jael’s assassination of 
Sisera as he lay ‘fast asleep and weary’, and the miraculous destruction 
of 185,000 Assyrians. Their new readings bring a needlessly large crop 
of difficulties : the birth of a son to Abraham when he was a hundred 
years old, the enchantments of Moses, and a terrible example of the 
fierce anger of Jehovah (‘Let me alone, that my wrath may wax hot 
against this stiff-necked people, and that I may consume them’, Exod. 
xxxii). The deliberate sanction by the church to-day of such passages 
incurs more responsibility than the continuance of an old order, to 
which we are indulgent because it is old. We may be grateful for many 
of the additions, such as the story of the friendship of David and 
Jonathan, Jeremiah’s promise of the New Covenant (so essential to 
the understanding of the New Testament), and selections from the 
Books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus. Especially welcome, and 
representative of the modern estimate of the older scriptures, is the 
variety of lessons from.the Prophets, as alternatives to the lessons 
from the historical books. ‘The only bar to the effectiveness of such 
prophetic readings is that they require a few words of introduction 
to explain their historical setting and their drift, and the revisers 
suggest that an authorized book of such prefaces should be issued. 
They have also seen the wisdom of keeping the prophetical lessons 
shorter than the narrative lessons, and of bringing them to a fine close ; 
too often, in our present reading of whole chapters, the interest flags 
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after the climax is reached, and the great moment is not recaptured. 
The revisers have done this part of their work with great skill, e. g. in 
the endings Isa. vi 8, xi 9, and Amos v 24. 

The proyision of proper lessons from the New Testament for every 
Sunday has also been long needed and is here supplied. The Festival 
lessons have been revised with care, and some of the more fanciful 
selections (e. g. the three visitors of Genesis xviii for Trinity Sunday, 
and the two olive trees of Zech. iv for St Philip and St James) have been 
abandoned. 

In providing for the ferial course the revisers have shewn more 
originality, and made more use of scholarship. Instead of following 
the calendar months, lessons are provided for the ecclesiastical weeks, 
and greater harmony is thus established between the Sunday and the 
ferial lessons. The prophets are read from Advent to Septuagesima, 
when the Pentateuch is begun, to be followed by the historical books. 
Ezra and Nehemiah are read in close connexion with Haggai and 
Zechariah. St Paul’s Epistles are read in the generally accepted 
order of their composition, and Titus is read between 1st and znd 
Timothy. St Mark’s Gospel is read from Advent to Christmas Eve, 
ending, not with the Passion and Resurrection, but appropriately with 
the Little Apocalypse. Acts is selected for Eastertide, and Hebrews 
for Ascensiontide. For the week-day evenings between Trinity Sunday 
and the eleventh Sunday after Trinity, readings are arranged from the 
Synoptic Gospels with a view.to providing a consecutive story without 
much overlapping. 

Enough perhaps has been said to shew that the revisers’ proposals 
have been worked out with much ingenuity and success, but that further 
changes are still needed. 


F. E. HutTcHINson. 
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REVIEWS 


RECENT ASSYRIOLOGY. 


University of Pennsylvania. The University Museum Publications of 
the Babylonian Section. Vol. xi. Nos. 1 and 2. 


Lists of Personal Names from the Temple School of Nippur. Lists of 
Akkadian Personal Names by Epwarp Cutera. (Philadelphia: 
published by the University Museum: 1916.) 


THE practice-tablets of the schools of scribes in the great cities of 
Babylonia have often preserved some precious fragment of ancient 
literature, all the more fascinating to the student because its connexion 
was so hard to conjecture. But the perpetual issue of conjectures, 
however brilliant their coruscations, soon palls on the seeker for the 
calm cold light of truth. We can only hope for this as the result of 
patient, thorough, and exhaustive research. It may seem a dull task to 
burrow mole-like in a dust heap after school-boy exercises in the hope 
of reclaiming some scrap of a long lost classic; and the monotonous 
task must be repeated again and again, for the recognition of each 
shred is likely to recall some other which perchance may restore it. 
The shortest way is to copy or at least to catalogue every fragment, so 
that fresh fragments may be more readily compared and assigned 
to their true connexion, 

This volume permits a glance at the workshop of these industrious 
sorters of the rags and tatters of the Babylonian waste-paper baskets of 
the old temple schools. Probably the most difficult branch of the 
cuneiform learning has been the study of personal names. The use of 
ideograms, a sign for an idea,‘was a welcome abbreviation of his task to 
the scribe who desired to write down the long sentences that then did 
duty for names as in our commonwealth days. But, until we have been 
to school with the young scribes, how can we hope to guess what word, 
or part of that word, was intended when the scribe simply indicated the 
idea of it? The contractions of mediaeval manuscripts are child’s play 
compared with this problem. The very scribes themselves were some- 
times puzzled as to the way in which they should write a proper name 
and, being human, despite their learning and natural expert knowledge 
of their own tongue, occasionally made mistakes. 

They, however, had lists drawn up to which they could refer, which 
presented in orderly arrangement a vast selection of personal names 
properly written, with correct spellings. These they copied out, and 
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doubtless committed to memory ; and to us each fragment of such lists 
is a treasure. Dr Chiera has done us a great service in publishing and 
analysing the fragments of such lists, found in the Nippur collections. 
Apart from their original purpose, these lists throw light on the theology 
of Babylonia in so far as it can be revealed by knowledge of the gods 
whose names occur in the personal names of their worshippers. The 
majority of these worshippers’ names are theophorous. 

Not only the Sumerians, whose language was not Semitic, but the 
Akkadians and further the Amorites of Babylonia have left abundant 
names from which much information may be drawn as to religious 
ideas, and even to some extent light obtained as to their civilization. 
Naturally the three races deeply influenced each other in many direc- 
tions, but enough material has now been obtained to enable scholars 
to block out the main characteristics of each. This book has largely 
added to that material. 

The cuneiform text of the lists is given in beautifully neat copies; the 
names are transcribed and, so far as possible, translated, collected in 
groups according to race, Sumerian, Akkadian, or Amoritic, and illus- 
trated abundantly from all sources. The notes are full, careful, and 
really illuminative. Altogether it is a most valuable edition of most 
important matter, and I am glad to see a promise of further work of the 
kind. 

This cannot be the place for an extended criticism of the innumerable 
translations of proper names here given. It is enough to note that by 
looking out the abundant references the student may discover the 
grounds for most of them. A discussion of the changes introduced 
would fill a large volume. The work appears to be most carefully done 
and marks a great advance. 

It may be apparently ungrateful to object to simple misnomers, but 
confusion is bound to arise from the hasty adoption of terms which are 
not exactly appropriate. A long list of names, though evidently 
intended to facilitate the correct writing and proper understanding of 
those names, can only be called a syllabary by forcing the meaning 
of that term. It is difficult to see how a syllabary is to be defined, if 
it is to cover this kind of text as well as those to which it has hitherto 
been applied. Perhaps Dr Chiera will finally suggest a more appro- 
priate title. 

Many important questions concerning the Amorites of Babylonia 
and their relation to the Amorites of the Old Testament still await 
solution, but the large additions here made to the personal nomenclature 
of the former must go far to fix our ideas of them. A full investigation 
of the material now at our disposal would demand a large volume, but 
Dr Chiera has done well to give us a few samples of his conclusions. 
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They serve to shew the extraordinary interest of the subject and his 
ability and insight in handling it. 

If Dr Chiera’s results prove well founded, there are many more 
Amoritic names in the Old Testament than had been suspected, and 
the question of their date becomes quite important. He has rendered 
them available with ease to Old Testament students. As a study of 
the class of texts, of their results for proper names, the work is 
thoroughly trustworthy, and it must have involved intense labour for 
which we are deeply grateful. 


University of Pennsylvania. The University Museum Publications of 
the Babylonian Section. Vol. x, No. 2. 


Sumerian Liturgical Texts, by StEPHEN LaNncpon. (Philadelphia : 
published by the University Museum: 1917.) 


Dr Lancpon has here published the texts, so far as they have been 
preserved, of a couple of dozen tablets, excavated by the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Expedition to Babylonia, and now in the University 
Museum at Philadelphia. To all appearance the texts have been carefully 
copied, at any rate they look very neat, and give an excellent rendering 
of the palaeographical peculiarities of the Nippur scribes under the 
dynasties of Ur and Isin. 

With great learning and much ingenuity the editor of these ancient 
religious writings, which he dates between 2475 and 2133 B.C., gives 
a transcription and translation of them, He adds many elaborate and 
often valuable notes, explaining not only the many real difficulties of 
the language and ideas but also to some extent the methods by which 
he arrives at the meaning he ascribes to them. The whole work is 
most welcome, not only to the small group of specialists in Sumerian, 
but also to the students of religion and of early civilization. 

The former may be left to wrestle with the great difficulties of 
transcription and translation in detail. They will be very grateful to 
Dr Langdon for his valiant efforts to unlock the mysteries of a still 
obscure tongue. The interpretation of Sumerian owes much to him, 
and the criticisms which he is sure to meet with must be regarded as 
inseparable from the pioneer work which he is, on the whole, 
successfully carrying out. The continued publication and discussion 
of fresh texts is the only way by which we can expect to improve 
our knowledge, and this may safely be left to Dr Langdon and his 
colleagues. It would be out of place to enter upon the doubtful 
renderings and traverse the conclusions arrived at by so much learning 
and acute conjecture. It would, in the present state of our knowledge, 
too often be simply to suggest equally precarious alternatives. 
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The student of religious ideas will be startled to find so many early 
analogues of theological speculations or philosophical concepts. He 
will be well advised to read and re-read earlier works in which 
Dr Langdon has gradually built up his views of the fundamental 
characteristics of Sumerian thought and literature. Otherwise he may 
be tempted to reject off-hand the use of modern phraseology to elucidate 
such very early religious writings. ‘ Liturgical texts’, ‘ Messianic ideas’, 
‘ philosophic age’, ‘heroic measures’, ‘ scholastic period’, &c., are terms 
which a casual reference, confined to the present texts, may well! fail to 
justify. ‘The editor uses them all, doubtless because he has convinced 
himself of their appropriateness, but clearly often in a sense somewhat 
remote from that which is usual in other connexions. In some cases 
apparently a casual resemblance has struck him, and he has pressed 
the analogy too far. The use of such terms may be allowed, meta- 
phorically, in default of a more scientific nomenclature, but far-reaching 
conclusions are not safely built upon logical deductions from metaphor. 
The method vitiates much of what has been written on this subject, 
and Dr Langdon points out instances of error based on its use by others. 

Hence the general reader must be cautious in basing his own con- 
clusions on the usual acceptation of the terms transferred, provisionally, 
to denote things which are not strictly what the terms usually imply. 
But a reference to the text itself will generally shew how far he may 
press the term. 

The question of the deification of the kings and its connexion with 
racial genius is summarized in the Introduction. Dr Langdon says, 
‘ beginning with the early years of Dungi, second king of the dynasty 
of Ur, the doctrine of the deification of kings holds perhaps the fore- 
most place in Sumerian theology, and certainly the practice of this 
belief occupies the chief position in their liturgy’, One might be 
disposed to accept this statement if one had only the texts in this 
volume to work upon. But he continues, ‘The doctrine of a divine 
right to rule was proclaimed by the early city kings of Sumer at the 
dawn of history when they assumed the religious title Aavesi, priest-king, 
either to the exclusion of or in conjunction with the secular title /uga/, 
king’. Here one is inclined to remark, it was not then ‘ beginning 
with the early days of Dungi’, and /uga/ is also ex hypothesi a religious 
title not only a secular one. In fact, it is not clear that fafesé was 
more a religious title than /vga/. It may only mark a different political 
status. Then Dr Langdon says, ‘during the long ages preceding the 
rise of the Ur dynasty in the twenty-fifth century the Sumerian people 
generally accepted this ancient dogma’. This still further modifies the 
ascription of its rise to the times of Dungi. Probably Dr Langdon 
means that starting with a fully developed doctrine in the time of Dungi 
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we may trace it back to very remote ages. But he scarcely proves that 
it was not fully developed at the earliest period to which he refers. 

Still later in the Introduction Dr Langdon says: ‘The Semitic people, 
who after ages of conflict, peaceful and violent, at last supplanted the 
Sumerian race, abolished the entire institution of king-worship and with 
it the belief in the Messianic age.’ But this is surely contrary to known 
facts. The kings of the First Dynasty of Babylon were treated as 
divine. Even this book shews that. How else could Samsu-iluna 
have composed a hymn to his own statue (p. 151)? It may have been 
composed by some one else in his honour, but if a hymn implies 
deification of its subject, he was deified as much as the earlier kings. 

Long ago Professor Sayce founded a comparison of the Semitic and 
Sumerian religious genius on the contrast between the people’s treatment 
of this very question of the deification of kings, and stated that the 
Semites rejected the dogma. He overlooked the divine honours paid 
to Hammurabi and his successors, as was duly pointed out by several 
scholars. It is curious to see the mistake so soon revived. The 
obvious conclusion of theological predicates is not always that which 
comes into force in the history of religion, and one needs to walk 
warily in the by-paths of such ancient ideas, especially where indica- 
tions of the road are as yet so scanty. 

In a similar way we shall probably find that the real meaning of the 
Sumerian zak-sa/ entirely obviates the need to postulate an ‘impulse’ 
on the part of the scribe to use a phrase (of which he surely knew the 
exact sense) as a convenient ending for a literary composition without 
regard to its strict appropriateness. The actual use militates against 
Dr Langdon’s theory that it is a liturgical rubric ; so far as it goes. 

There are few misprints likely to mislead an alert reader, but there 
are many to be detected by comparing the texts as given with their 
translation, and not a few misspellings occur. 

It is deeply interesting to find the invasion of Sumer and its subjuga- 
tion by the people of Gutium made the subject of a long poem or 
lamentation which Dr Langdon regards as in some sense a liturgy. 
The Biblical student will think of the Hebrew treatment of history 
in the Psalms and the prophets. He can compare the historical facts 
as known to us in Dr King’s Bady/on for light upon the way in which 
the history appears in poetry. But Dr Langdon is surely adventurous 
in calling it one of ‘a numerous series of liturgical compositions which 
commemorated this great calamity’ when he can only produce one 
other, and that a duplicate from the same collection. 

The reference to serpent-worship, or rather to the serpent as adver- 
sary of man, is rightly said to be unusual, as there appears to be only 
one other reference in Sumerian literature ; but this extreme rarity can 
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scarcely be good ground for saying that ‘the tradition of the serpent, 
incarnation of evil and all hostility to man, permeates Sumero-Baby- 
lonian religion and was transmitted to the Hebrews’. When one can 
with difficulty find one or two instances of a tradition it surely cannot 
be said to permeate anything. In truth, Dr Langdon himself later 
produces another instance, and more may be found ; but even that stops 
far short of permeation. Perhaps the Introduction was written before 
he noted the second instance. 


University of Pennsylvania, The University Museum Publications of the 
Babylonian Section. Vol. xii. No. 1. 

Sumerian Grammatical Texts, by SYEPHEN LANGDON. (Philadelphia : 
published by the University Museum: 1917.) 


Tuis work contains fifty-six texts from the Nippur collections of the 
Pennsylvania University in the University Museum at Philadelphia. 
They are copied with great care and reproduced with clearness and, so 
far as can be judged without collation, with fidelity. The texts are 
treated, according to the plan of the series, by a selection being tran- 
scribed and translated, or by comments on the new material they afford, 
especially from the philological point of view. Many of them are pupil’s 
copies of standard texts. Some of these standard texts were already 
known from copies made for the library of Ashurbanipal at Nineveh, 
now preserved in the British Museum. As these later copies were made 
some fifteen centuries later we can see how the earlier texts were varied 
and expanded. The texts from Nippur are often, like the later texts, 
in a fragmentary state ; but the two redactions supplement and restore 
each other in a most satisfactory way and together give welcome 
additions to our knowledge of Sumerian and Akkadian or Semitic 
Babylonian. 

For the most part, these texts are chiefly of interest to the student of 
the languages of Babylonia, and detailed criticism of such matters 
cannot be indulged in here. Dr Langdon’s notes are illuminating and 
accurate on the whole, being specially addressed to his fellow workers. 

It seems somewhat perverse to include among Sumerian Grammatical 
Texts lists of names of wooden objects, syllabaries, a fragment of a law 
code, a deed of sale of a house, a contract, a letter, and a legend con- 
cerning araven. We are too grateful for new material to quarrel with 
their appearance here, but they have nothing to do with grammar even 
if they teach us some incidentally. Dr Langdon is too apt to treat his 
own deductions, acute as they are, as if they had the same authority as 
the text; and he has a confusing habit of setting them down as if 
actually on his tablet. A list of Sumerian words he not only transcribes 
and translates but sets down the Semitic equivalents in his transcription, 
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ascertained from all sorts of sources, quite obscuring the fact that his 
text gave no rendering of the Sumerian. These completions any 
scholar might make for himself, but the reader may easily suppose 
them part of the text and fancy the authority was ancient when it is 
ultimately Dr Langdon himself. 

There are quite a large number of uncorrected misprints, unverified 
references, and barbarisms. Why should the English word ‘syllabary’ be 
discarded in an English work for the unsightly German ‘ syllabar’? 
For the usual ‘thou shalt not’ he often gives ‘not shalt thou’. In 
no. 4616 adini ul ikaS$adam should be rendered ‘as yet it has not 
reached (me)’ and not ‘ our fixed time he keeps not’. The sign TUR 
cannot be read gina as well as dumu in Sumerian as is done in no. 4617. 
When two parties in Babylonia concluded an agreement, such as is em- 
bodied in no. 4570, they usually had it stated that one party shall not 
raise a plea against the other, shall not attempt to alter the agreement, 
&c, These voluntary pledges to keep faith with one another are 
expressed, sometimes with minute detail, sometimes with extreme con- 
ciseness. Here we have hima kim ld Sagama ... ina inim /d tugala- 
Jani, It is clear that 4ma kim means ‘ one with another’ and /a Sagama 
means ‘ not to complain’ unless fagama is an error for its more usual 
synonym ragama. The missing verb should be one meaning ‘they 
agreed’, or the like. We often find ‘ not to alter’ expressed by ina /é 
ini; here, the negation follows ina ini, ‘to alter’ thou shalt not make 
light of it (the agreement). It is, of course, impossible to be certain 
this is the exact rendering of the phrase until we know what the missing 
verb was, but the general sense must be that neither party shall attempt 
to nullify the agreement. Much of the remaining portion of this text is 
uncertain owing to the imperfect state of the tablet, but it is certain that 
the parties swore ‘by the king’ and not ‘in his name’. Dr Langdon 
has completely misunderstood the text in other points, which it would 
take too long to point out here. 

Dr Langdon has often treated us to ‘child-begetting’ females and 
has been duly rebuked for it, but to no purpose ; for he here again 
writes of ‘I8um whom Ninlil (a goddess!) begat for Shamash’. 
Surely he cannot be ignorant of the physiological fact that men ‘ beget’ 
the children whom women ‘bear’. But here as elsewhere the oddities 
and mistakes which disfigure his books are probably due to a dis- 
inclination to revise his proofs rather than to ignorance. Yet one is led to 
wonder how he came to write the things he does write. He must not 
think it unkind or carping criticism which points out such mistakes ; 
for I value the labour he devotes to his work, and the enterprise with 
which he attacks difficulties. 


C. H. W. Jouns. . 
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Lectures on the Church and the Sacraments, by P. T. Forsytu, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of Hackney College, Hampstead ; Dean of the Faculty 
of Theology in the University of London. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., London, 1917.) 


WHEN Dr Forsyth writes he puts his whole personality into his work, 
and reveals himself as well as his subject. No oné can read this book 
without realizing that it is the work of a vivid and vigorous personality, 
a frank and fearless teacher, an implacable foe of all unreality and mere 
conventionality, a soul fired with a great faith in the power of the 
Gospel and full of noble enthusiasms. Dr Forsyth is a real prophet. 
It is a pity that he wishes to stand before us as a theologian also ; for in 
this latter réle he can hardly be called a great success. The two are 
not easily combined, and in Dr Forsyth the prophet comes first, the 
theologian is a poor second. He has indeed the prophet’s vision ; his 
subject scintillates and coruscates before his eyes; he is dazzled by its 
brilliance ; the dire needs, the urgent necessities of the times, glow red 
like fire before his gaze, and everything else—the niceties and the 
exactnesses of the scholar—are lost to sight. The result is a challenging, 
penetrating, fascinating book, sparkling with epigram, pointed antithesis 
and plays upon words, and replete with those over-statements which 
are quite allowable in a prophet who wishes to force a dull-witted 
people to see his point, but which the careful theologian must avoid 
above all things. 

The Free Churches propose to federate. Of this Dr Forsyth heartily 
approves; but he tells them to federate, not for fear of losing their 
influence on the world, nor out of a sentimental feeling of brotherhood, 
but because it is the right thing to do, because theology, and the theory 
of the Church, demand it. It is to supply a theory of the Church that 
this book is written. 

Before criticizing his theology, let us do justice to his prophecy. 
Christianity, as he sees it, stands in an acute antagonism to the world. 
‘The great antithesis of Christianity is “ civilization”. The World, the 
mere mastery of nature and of man, is the chief obstacle to Christianity 
in the world.’ In speaking of civilization Dr Forsyth has in mind the 
picture of what a Christless human society can become, as it is now 
being set before us by the Prussian state. ‘The more Humanity prevails 
as an ideal, the more we must ask, what is to prevail with Humanity ?’ 
The war, which has revealed the power of evil latent in human society 
as this generation has never seen it before, compels us to ask ‘what is 
to cope with the cynical negation of Humanity to which the cult of 
Humanity has come?’ Dr Forsyth answers that the Church must do 
so. If society is to appear everywhere after the war in a democratic 
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dress, then the task of the Church is not to serve the democracy in 
a subordinate capacity as its department of morals, but to lead, to 
dominate, to subdue it into God’s Kingdom. In order to do this the 
Church must be sure of itself, confident in its supernatural power and 
authority, certain of what it believes, convinced of the power of the 
Gospel it has to declare, and determined not to make any compromise 
with the world. Dr Forsyth has a fine scorn for all ‘gentle and creed- 
less pietists’, for all preachers who soothe and flatter the world and tone 
down the Gospel to suit their hearers. ‘We must make it clear’, he 
says, ‘that Christianity faces the world with terms, and does not simply 
suffuse it with a glow; that it crucifies the world, and does not merely 
consecrate it; that it is life from the dead, and not simply bracing for 
the weak or comfort for the sad.’ 

The Church is not, and cannot be, democratic. ‘No society, which 
gives Christ the regal place the Church does, can be a democracy.’ 
Again, ‘the fundamental difference between a Church and a democracy 
lies in the principle that no numbers can create a real authority such as 
the Church confesses, whereas democracy will listen to no authority but 
what its numbers and majorities do create.’ If the Church does not 
master the democracy, the democracy may cast it out for lack of a note 
in it which it can respect. 

In all this there speaks the voice of a genuine prophet. Organized 
Christianity has never recovered from the loss of the belief in verbal 
inspiration ; it has not yet found anything to give it the power and 
compelling authority it possessed in the days when men in general 
believed that the Bible spoke the very words of God Himself. And in 
this hour of its great weakness the Church of Christ is called to face its 
most arduous task. In calling attention to this vital need of a super- 
natural authority Dr Forsyth has done us all a great service. 

What then does he mean by ‘the Church’? Does he mean the 
clergy, or the laity, or the whole of Christianity, or what? At this 
point he becomes disappointing. If ever a man has need of clear 
thinking, of close and accurate scholarship, of painstaking definitions 
and strict adherence to them, it is when he is laying down a theory of 
the Church, Yet not only the apparatus, but also the methods, of 
a scholar are absent from this book. There are no references to enable 
us to test his work and track his authorities ; the Bible is the only book 
referred to, and that he cites with chapter and verse (unless I have 
counted wrongly) only 32 times in the course of his 273 pages. Of 
the Fathers he takes no account. Is not this a little arrogant? If, as 
he says, it was the Gospel which made the Church, the Gospel came to 
the Fathers before it came to us, and it made the Church to be what it 
was in their days; and any one who is formulating a theory of the 
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Church would do well to shew that he understands them and can say 
why and where they were wrong, if he would have us adopt his theory 
instead of theirs. 

When we try to discover what he means by ‘the Church’ we are left 
in great confusion. ‘The Church’ is to him an adaptable and convenient 
expression which can be stretched to any length or shape required by 
the argument of the moment, and then so compressed again that it 
finally vanishes from sight and appears as an abstract quality. Thus, 
it means ‘the chosen people of God, the body of Christ, the company 
of the baptized, the new Israel, of which the local Churches were but 
stations, or “outcrops” as it were’ (pp. 62-64); it is constantly used 
for a denomination, for any group of Christians whatever, and then for 
a quality of a denomination ; ‘no one can be saved by a denomination 
as such, but only by what Church there is in it’. Nonconformity is the 
‘Church’ of half the nation. We may be more or less accustomed to 
some at least of these uses, but what are we to understand by ‘Church’ 
in the following? In baptism the person baptized becomes ‘a child of 
the Church’ (p. 161); ‘these Sacraments are not primarily individual 
acts; they are corporate acts, acts of the Church’ (p. 166); ‘well, if it 
be an act of the Church, must not the Church be there to perform it ? 
Ought the Church to depute and leave not only the agency but the 
whole act to the minister?’ (p. 170); ‘I would make most of the 
Sacraments because of their right within the Church as Christ’s will, 
and, at their centre, Christ’s act—the act of the Church’s indwelling 
Christ’ (p. 173); ‘the minister . . . simply acts for the Church gathered 
round him. He is its hand and voice. But he cannot feel that he is 
that if the Church be mainly absent. . . . Baptism is the Church’s act, 
and, if the Church is not there, the act falls to the ground as a Sacra- 
ment’ (p. 172). Dr Forsyth is never a very lucid writer; but who can 
tell from these passages what his view is as to the relation of the 
Sacraments to the Christian society? Are they related to the whole 
Church, the Body of Christ, or to any group of its members, or to both 
alike? So far as one can tell Dr Forsyth inclines to the last—at least 
on p. 202 he suggests that infant baptism is the entrance into the 
Catholic Church, and adult baptism the entrance into a local or 
voluntary association. 

There is the same confusion when he treats of the ministry. ‘ Christ 
ordained a ministry, the Church ordains ministers’ (p. 129). This 
opposition between Christ and the Church makes us think that, of 
course, he means the whole Christian society ordaining, as the Bishop 
of Oxford, Dr Moberly, and many others have said, through its 
appointed organ the Episcopate. But what is really meant may be 
seen on p. 125. The ‘ Church’ ordains when any group of its members 
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ordains. Dr Forsyth seems to think that whatever is true of the whole 
Church is true not only of every denomination, but also of every chance 
group of individual Christians; and vice versa. It is very much to be 
hoped that when he comes to print a second edition, he will go carefully 
through all the passages where the word ‘Church’ occurs and ask him- 
self what he really means by it, and whether what he is saying is true in 
that sense of the word. 

One hopes the book will be widely read. It will stimulate thought, 
and lead on to further enquiry. It represents an immense advance 
over the views usually associated with Nonconformist theology. One 
sentence alone will shew this. ‘It is a more faithful thing to Christ to 
maintain a form of Sacrament which is wrong than to let his cause go 
and His command fail by renouncing Sacraments altogether’ Of 
course, Dr Forsyth has some hard things to say of the Church of 
England (who, indeed, has not?); but then he has very much harder 
things to say of the Free Churches ; the Roman Church, perhaps, gets 
off the easiest. All of which goes to shew that those whom he loves 
most he chastens most, which is as it should be. English Churchmen 
may not be able to accept his theology, but they will welcome the proof 
of his affection and try to profit by his godly admonitions. 


HAROLD HAMILTON. 
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